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If  I  might  giH  a  thort  htmt  to  mm  im^partial  mritor  U  momtd  bo  to  tett  him  hit  fait*  If  ht  rototoot  to  otnhtrt  mpom  tht  dongoromt  proe^iet 
of  tMtmg  fuMamd  tnUh^  tot  him  proetaim  war  with  mamJtimd  netthor  to  gim  mor  to  tmto  fumritr.  If  ht  taUt  tht  crimtt  qf  grtmt  mmi,  Maf 
foB  mpom  him  with  tht  iron  hmdt  qf  tht  lam;  if  ht  tallt  them  qf  etnas*,  wAsa  theg  hmtt  amp,  them  the  mob  mttaekt  him  with  tlamdtr,  Emt  if 
he  rtgardt  trutht  lot  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  tidee,  amd  them  he  mtag  go  om  ftmrleu.—Dm  FOM, 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

O 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  was  ramonred  fronp  abroad,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  gone  to  Paris  to  see 
General  Ignatieff,  bnt  it  seems  that  the  General  has  come 
to  London  to  see  Lord  Salisbury.  In  Berlin  he  was 
Tery  reticent,  and  absolutely  refused  to  see  any  inquisi¬ 
tive  journalist,  but  during  his  stay  in  Paris  he  seems 
to  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  it  is*  much  easier  to 
conceal  your  views  oy  talking  a  great  deal  than  by 
keeping  silence.  He  would  seem  to  be  an  inferior  sort 
of  Bismarck.  To  protest  that  he  never  says  anything 
bnt  the  strictest  truth,**  and  to  pity  himself  as  a  mnch- 
injnred  individual  because  Mrriire^eng^eM  are  always 
attributed  to  him,  strikes  ns  as  bad  aft.  Still,  no  doubt, 
be  knows  his  business  better  than  we  do.  A  shrewd 
observer  at  Constantinople  said  that  Ignatieff  and  Midhat 
were  the  two  most  accomplished  liars  he  had  ever  met. 
That  was  not  the  impression  that  Bismarck  made  in  his 
earlier  days ;  he  rather  disarmed  suspicion,  and  produced 
an  idea  in  the  diplomatic  world  that  he  was  a  harum- 
scarum  fool.  But  after  all  there  are  many  ways  of 
attaining  an  end,  and  the  strong  battalions  are  the  main 
elements.  The  most  consummate  diplomatic  skill  cannot 
work  miracles  without  that  basis.  Diplomatists  cannot 
always  hope  for  the  lucky  accidents  that  favoured  the 
career  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

“  Mon  Dieu !  **  General  Ignatieff  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  the 
first  to  whom  he  granted  an  interview,  **  I  will  tell  you 
quite  frankly  the  verite  vraie  of  my  mission.  We  have 
received  no  reply  to  our  Note.  There  is  so  much  inde¬ 
cision  in  various  Cabinets  that  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  the  replies  from  the  difierent  States  being  widely 
divergent  in  tone.  In  that  case  one  would  neutralise 
the  ouier,  no  result  would  be  attained,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  negotiations  in  the  same 
position  in  which  we  were  when  we  began.  Now, 
all  I  want  to  do  is,  if  possible,  to  help  in  bringing  about 
an  understanding  among  the  different  Powers,  to 
find  out  on  what  they  are  agreed,  so  that  their  re¬ 
plies  may  have  something  of  the  effect  of  a  ^neral 
memorandum.**  Then  with  regard  to  the  sort  oi  reply 
that  would  satisfy  Russia,  he  said “  We  think  that  if 
the  Conference  meant  anything  at  all,  *t  :  ‘  ust  have  a 
logical  conclusion.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  other 
Powers ;  they  can  take  their  time,  we  cannot.  We 
have  mobilised  500,000  men.  Our  preparations  have 
cost*  us  10,000,0001.,  and  we  cannot  affoid  to  undertake 
such  expenses  without  securing  the  object  which  we 
had  in  view.**  An  execution  federalCy  he  further  said, 
was  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  Conference.  In  short. 


General  Ignatieff  gave  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  under- 
stand  that  unless  Europe  agre^  to  at  once  coerce 
Turkey  into  submission,  Russia  would  do  it  alone. 
This  was  practically  a  repetition  of  the  Moscow  declara¬ 
tion  ;  bnt  in  a  subsMuent  instalment  of  the  viriU  vraie, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Temps,  the  General  intimated  that 
Russia  would  be  content  with  a  Protocol,  by  which  the- 
European  Powers  should  assume  a  joint  and  several 
right  of  interference  in  the  event  of  the  Porte*s  failing, 
to  cariy  out  satisfactory  reforms.  And  he  added  that 
his  desire  to  maintain  peace  was  so  strong  that  **  even 
in  the  event  of  England  only  partially  entering  into 
Russia*s  views,  he  would  not  break  off  negotiations.** 

’ ,  What  is  the  aim  of  the  negotiations  P  To  keep  the 
peace  for  the  present,  and' let  the  future  keep  the  peace 
for  itself.  To  find  out  some  form  of  words  which  may 
be  accepted  as  a  **  logical  conclusion '*  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  gpve  Russia  an  excuse  for  disbanding,  bnt 
which  shall  commit  eveiybody  to  as  little  as  possible. 
Apparently  there  is  to  no  attempt  to  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  what  shall  be  done  two  months  hence, 
or  a  year  hence,  in  certain  specified  contingencies, 
but  only  an  undertaking  among  the  Powers  that  they 
will  do  nothing  without  mutual  consultation — a  sort  of 
adjournment  of  the  Conference  sine  die.  What  does 
this  amount  to  ?  As  regards  the  international  relations 
of  the  Powers,  it  is  merely  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  The  terms  of  the  motion  which 
stands  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  for  Friday 
next,  may  be  used  as  a  formula  for  the  agreement.  Mr. 
Coui^ey,  if  he  does  not  consider  that  his  motion  is 
now  forestalled,  will  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
affirm  that  circumstances  have  released  ns  from"  the 
obligations  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  1956.  The 
apparent  object  of  diplomacy  at  present  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  most  clearly  in  these  terms.  It  desires  to  put 
on  record  two  things.  One  is  that  circumstahces  have 
released  the  Powers  from  their  obligation '  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  not  to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  subjects.  This  may  be  described  as  a  concedsion  to 
Russia,  other  is  that  circumstances  still  make  it  ex- 
p^ent  that  no  one  Power  shall  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of 
Turkey  without  deliberation  with  the  others.  This 
may  be  reg^arded  as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  Europe.  Practically  such  concessions  have  already 
been  made,  bnt  they  are  still  without  formal  recog^tion. 

I  Peace  would  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  being  secured 
for  the  moment,  but  it  hanm  on  a  slender  thr^d  which 
any  trivial  accident  may  break.  The  Czar  mi^  make 
a  bad  breakfast  any  morning,  or  General  Ijgnatieff  s  eyes 
may  put  him  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mmd,  or  Prince 
Gortschakoff  may  lose  his  temper  over  the  wording  of 
the  Protocol,  berore  the  Russian  army  is  disbanded,  and 
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public  bodies  would  reduce  drunkenness.  There  is  a 
discrepancy  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Selwin* 
Ibbetson  regarding  the  results  of  the  system  in  Gbthen- 
burg  itself,  the  one  maintaining  that  though  there  has 
been  a  certain  retrogression  since  the  first  year,  when 
drunkenness  fell  50  per  cent.,  there  is  still  20  per  cent, 
less  drunkenness  thim  there  was  before  the  system  was 
introduced ;  the  other  producing  figures  to  prove  that  in 
1874  the  drunkenness  under  the  system  was  greater 
than  before  it  was  introduced.  The  two  statisticians 
apparently  start  from  different  years.  However,  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  have 
voted  against  the  innovation.  But  it  is  a  surprise  to 
the  simple  mind  that  they  should  have  refimed  to  let  any 
town  try  the  system  that  was  so  disposed.  Mr.  Cham>> 
berlain  was  very  moderate  in  the  powers  which  he 
proposed  to  grant ;  he  respects  vested  interests  to  an 
extent  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  reproof  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson.  Why,  then,  not  let  enterprising 
Birmingham  give  the  system  a  trial  P 


As  if  altogether  unoonscioas  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
the  Ottoman  Parliament  is  to  meet  to-day ;  the 
original  date  of  its  convocation,  March  13,  having  been 
found  inconvenient  for  the  provincial  representatives, 
who  could  not  have  arrived  in  time  at  Constantinople. 
According  to  the  Constitution,  there  are  two  Houses — 


the  one  composed  of  members  owing  their  seat  to 
popular  election ;  the  other,  a  Senate,  mainly  consisting 
of  the  Sultan’s  nominees.  The  last  news  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  is  to  the  effect  that  the  list  of  Senators  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Ministry,  and  was  waiting  for  the  Sultan’s 
approval.  At  Constantinople,  which  has  ten  popular 
representatives  allotted  to  it,  five  Mussulmen,  three 
Armenians,  one  Greek,  and  one  Israelite,  were  re¬ 
turned.  Two  Mussulmen  and  one  Armenian  refuse,  how¬ 
ever,  to  accept  the  mandate.  New  election  writs  for 
three  deputies  of  the  capital  will,  therefore,  have  to  be 
issued.  Contrary  to  a  previous  report,  the  Cretan 
electors  have,  after  all,  made  up  their  mind  to  return 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  but  in  the 
Lebanon,  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  induce  the  people  to  vote  have  until  now 
been  nil.  The  discussions  in  Parliament  are  to  be  in 
Turkish,  which  is  the  language  understood  by  the  vast 
mf^'ority  of  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  of  the  European  popu¬ 
lations,  even  in  the  Slav,  Albanese,  and  Greek  districts. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  language-test  will  practi¬ 
cally  act  as  a  bar  against  participation  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings.  The  organisation  bills  recently 
enumerated  in  the  despatch  of  Safvet  Pasha  to  the 
Turkish  envoys  abroad,  under  date  of  March  9,  are  to 
be  the  themes  of  discussion  for  the  Legislative  Body. 


It  would  not  appear  that  Birmingham  is  unanimous 
in  its  willingness  to  tiy  the  Gothenburg  system.  The 
question  was  debated  the  other  night  in  one 'of  the 
working  men’s  clubs,  and  although  nine  out  of  every 
ten  men  in  the  club  drink  tea  and  coffee  rather  than 
beer  or  spirits  of  an  evening,  they  decided  almost 
unanimously  against  it.  The  fear  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Alliance  seems  to  have  been  before  their  eyes. 
They  were  afraid  that  if  the  Alliance  got  the  upper  hand 
in  the  Town  Council,  they  might  not  see  fit  to  carry  on 
the  trade  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  but  might 
shut  up  the  public-houses  altogether,  or  make  them  un¬ 
comfortable,  or,  generally  speaking,  prevent  the  moderate 
consumer  from  getting  what  he  wanted.  Also  they  had 
no  great  faith  in  any  influence  for  reducing  drunken¬ 
ness  except  the  gradual  growth  of  a  strong  opinion 
that  it  was  a  disreputable  thing  to  get  drunk.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  somewhat  too  contemptuous  towards  this 
development  of  opinion.  He  seemed  to  confound  it  with 
progress  in  education,  and  remarked  that  Sweden  was 
the  most  educated  country  in  Europe  and  yet  till  re¬ 
cently  the  most  drunken  countiy  in  the  world.  But 
there  is  some  confusion  of  ideas  in  this.  It  is  not  the 
being  able  to  read  and  write  that  makes  a  man  ashamed 
of  being  seen  drunk.  A  public  opinion  against  drunken¬ 
ness  is  formed  independently  of  the  three  Be,  and  there 
are  signs,  as  in  these  workmen’s  clubs,  that  drunkenness 
is  fast  losing,  among  the  artisan  classes,  that  heroic 
character  which  it  has  long  ceased  to  possess  among  the 
middle  classes. 


There  is  a  chance  of  Midhat  Pasha  coming  to  London. 
In  an  interview  with  the  Neapolitan  correspondeut  of 
the  Opinione^  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  meant  to  make  a  longer  stay  at  Naples,  that 
he  **  could  not  speak  positively  on  that  point,”  but  that, 
if  he  were  to  remain  away  from  Turkey  for  any  length  of 
time,  he  would  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  Paris,  London, 
and  Madrid.  **  The  Spaniards,”  he  added,  **  are  a  his¬ 
torical  nation, .  whom  it  is  desirable  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with.”  In  case  of  a  lasting  absence 
from  Turkey,  he  had  an  idea  of  settling  in  Switzerland. 
Meanwhile  t^h  stories  are  propagated  as  to  his  disre¬ 
spectful  behaviour  to  the  Saltan.  It  is  now  said 
tnat,  when  the  Sultan  demanded  a  new  grant  of 
money  for  his  personal  expenses,  Midhat  declared 
that  the  monarch,  having  sanctioned  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  ought  to  give  a  better  example.  Some  counter- 
remarks  having  been  made.  Midhat  is  stated  to  have 
exclaimed  angrily : — “  I  shall  seek  for  a  proper  Sultan, 
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Mr.  Ward  Hunt  would  seem  to  have  a  poor  opinion 
of  our  naval  officers.  He  refused  on  Monday  to  fur¬ 
nish  Parliament  with  detailed  information  as  to  the 
crimes  committed  and  the  punishment  inflicted  in  Her 
Majesty’s  ships.  Under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Clarence  Paget,  returns  of  crime  and  punishment  in 
the  Navy  were  duly  prepared  from  the  Admiralty 
figures,  and  laid  before  the  House ;  but  they  were  dis¬ 
continued  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
refuses  to  resume  them,  on  the  singular  ground  that 
English  officers  are  so  shy  and  sensitive  that  they  would 
often  let  offenders  escape  for  fear  their  criminal  sheet 
should  be  thought  too  large.  Has  the  sense  of  du^ 
come  to  this  among  our  naval  officers  P  And  when  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said  against  furnishing  such  returns, 
why  does  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  ignore  the  plain  and  obvious 
reasons  in  their  favour  ?  We  know  that  the  exercite  of 
irresponsible  authority,  such  as  a  commander  has  on 
shipltoard,  is  demoralising,  and  we  have  before  us  the 
startling  fact  that  the  country  loses  every  year  by  deser¬ 
tion  about  1,000  seamen,  whose  training  has  cost  more 
than  200,000i.  Part  of  this  total  may  be  caused 
undue  harshness  of  discipline ;  and  whether  this  is  so 


The  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  persuaded  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Gothenburg  system,  cannot  even  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  let  Birmingham  give  it  a  trial.  That  they 
should  not  believe  in  the  system  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  idea  of  a  town’s  being  empowered 
to  buy  up  the  public-houses  and  thereafter  carry  on  the 
trade  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  if  they  see  fit, 
runs  counter  to  more  than  one  popular  political  and 

economical  doctrine,  and  it  is  not  even  proved  'to  a  _ 

certainty  that  the  management  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  I  out  the  check  of  publicity 
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have  been  discontinued  on  the  complaint  of  certain 
commanders,  who  disliked  being  represented  bj  high 
figures  of  punishment,  and  thought  they  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  exceptional  youth  and  unruliness  of 
their  crews.  Bnt  an  officer  strong  in  his  own  integrity 
has  no  cause  to  fear  publicity  and  enquiry.  An  enquiry 
does  not  mean  that  valid  excuses  will  be  rejected. 


Captain  Pirn  was  not  wanting  in  courage  when  he 
ventured,  after  Mr.  Goschen’s  rebuke  to  the  cackling  of 
irresponsible  criticism,  to  delay  the  statement  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  with  a  little  statement  of 
his  own.  But  what  he  said  is  of  such  importance,  and 
is,  we  are  convinced,  so  slightly  known  or  understood, 
as  to  be  worth  attention.  The  Britannia^  the  training 
ship  at  Dartmouth  for  naval  cadets,  is  about  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  college  on  shore.  According  to  Captain 
IMm,  the  present  annual  cost  to  the  country  of  each 
cadet  is  308Z.,  in  addition  to  751,  a-year  paid  by  each 
parent.  Mr.  Childers,  two  years  ago,  when  a  vote  was 
asked  in  aid  of  building  this  college,  urged  that  what 
was  claimed  was  a  subsidy  by  the  State  for  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  well-to-do-men,  for  their  instruction,  not  in 
naval  matters,  but  in  branches  of  study  much  better 
taught  at  private  or  public  schools.  The  matter  has 
since  dropped ;  but,  as  a  vote  is  again  going  to  be  asked 
for  this  school.  Captain  Pirn’s  remarks  are  opportune. 
The  appointment  of  cadets  is  entirely  by  means  of 
interest  or  patronage.  They  are  taxen  away  from 
school  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  They  are, 
then,  if  Captain  Pirn  is  right,  although  the  sons  of  well- 
to-do  parents,  trained  chiefly  at  the  country’s  cost,  and 
at  a  most  extravagant  rate,  in  subjects  which  they  can 
just  as  well  learn  at  ordinary  schools.  And,  now,  the 
country  is  to  be  asked  to  build  a  school  for  theih.  This 
surely  wants  looking  into  if  Captain  Pirn  is  right  and 
Mr.  Childers  of  the  same  mind  as  he  was  two  years  ago. 


A  remarkable  experiment  was  carried  out,  a  week  ago, 
at  Cherbourg,  to  test  the  effects  of  a  new  torpedo  vessel, 
which  had  h^n  designed  and  built  for  the  French  Navy. 
Its  success  was  as  gpreat  as  its  novelty ;  and  its  result,  it 
is  anticipated,  will  lead  to  a  serious  alteration  in  naval 
tactics.  This  little  vessel,  called  the  Thomeycrofi,  is 
something  like  a  cigar  or  a  lizard,  and  is  so  slightly 
exposed  above  the  surface  of  the  water  as  to  be  b^ly 
visible  in  daylight  and  invisible  at  night.  The  torpedo 
is  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  easily  detached ;  and  the  vessel  itself  is  fitted  up  with 
two  small  sails,  and  with  a  small  engpne,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  powerful  to  guarantee  a  speed  of  nine¬ 
teen  knots  an  hourj  a  speed  greater  than  that  of  any  vessel 
in  the  British  Navy.  The  trial  of  this  novel  vessel  was 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  French 
officers,  and  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  was  possible 
under  any  circumstances  short  of  those  attending  a  real 
battle.  A  disabled  ship  was  chosen  for  destruction.  On 
a  given  signal  both  vessels  were  set  in  motion,  with  a 
distance  of  three  miles  between  them.  A  lieutenant, 
with  three  men,  piloted  the  torpedo  boat,  and  a  tug 
conveyed  the  doomed  ship.  As  the  Thomeycroft  came 
up  with  its  victim,  the  doubt  amongst  the  spectators 
was,  not  whether  the  torpedo  would  fail  in  its  purpose, 
but  whether,  in  its  success,  it  would  not  only  destroy 
its  victim  but  the  little  vessel  which  had  borne  it.  A 
collision  between  the  two  vessels  soon  settled  the 
matter.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  explosion  of  the 
torpedo,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  attacked,  while  the  Thomeycroft^  without  difficulty, 
reversed  her  engines,  and  joined  the  squadron.  Here  is 
a  hint  and  a  warning  for  our  Admiralty. 


remarkable  difference  of  judgment  as  to  the  desirability 
and  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  reform.  Some  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  de¬ 
cidedly  against  it.  The  most  renowned  of  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates,  the  famous  John  of  Tuam,  is 
opposed  to  it.  So  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork ;  and  more  than  one  other  dignitary  of  the  Church 
will  bo  likewise  found,  we  believe,  in  opposition.  The 
newspaper  of  greatest  influence  in,  the  south  of  Irolaud^ 
the  Oork  Examiner^  is  opposed  to  the  change.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Dublin  has  given  strong 
evidence  against  the  Sunday  closing,  and  o^or  officials 
are  on  the  same  side.  One  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  Dublin  has  also  declared  against  the  closing,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  certain  to  increase  the  worst 
form  of  drinking — that  in  the  illicit  drinking-dens. 
The  Irish  members  seem  curiously  divided  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  ^  Of  the  representatives  of  Cork  City,  for  example^ 
one  is  for  and  one  against.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Cork  County.  Altogether,  there  does  not  seem  much 
probability  that  the  Committee,  who  have  not  nearly 
got  through  their  labours  yet,  can  report  to  the  House 
that  Irish  public  opinion  is  more  harmonious  on  the 
sul]ject  of  the  regulation  of  drinking  habits  by  legisla¬ 
tion  than  opinion  is  among  ourselves. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  the  City,  it  was  proposed  that  the  carriage-way  of 
the  Minories  be  paved  with  wood.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  20  to  13 ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  re¬ 
marking  that  **  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  street  in  the 
City  a  greater  disgrace  to  the  Commissioners  than 
Aldersrate  Street.  Aldersgate  Street  was  paved  with 
wood,’^  and,  contended  the  speaker,  **  the  experiment 
with  regard  to  wood  paving  had  been  a  complete 
failure.”  It  further  transpii^  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  Lotnbnry,  Fenchurch  Street, 
part  of  Bishopsg^te  Street,  and  Moorg^te  Street,  at 
present  paved  with  what  is  known  as  Barnett’s  asphalte, 
are  to  be  repaved  with  the  Yal  de  Travers  pavement. 
As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  fW>m  time  to  time, 
and  as  occasion  offered,  called  attention  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  pavements  at  present  in  use  iu  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  City  is  coming 
round  to  our  opinion.  There  is  nothing  so  convincing 
as  experience. 


Sir  C.  Legard  made  a  ”  personal  explanation  ”  on 
Tuesday — how  very  few  have  been  made  tnis  Session  !— 
and  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  carry  out  his 
notice  that  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord  Coleridge  in  a  recent 
poaching  case.  We  stat^  last  week  that  we  expected 
this.  It  would  have  been  excessively  unwise  for  Sir  C. 
Legard  to  call  any  farther  atteution  to  his  notion  that 
the  costs  of  poaching  prosecutions  should  be  thrown  on 
the  rates,  or  to  impeach  Lord  Coleridge  for  saying  that 
such  costs  should  be  borne  W  the  prosecutors,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Lord  Coleridge’s  doctrine  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  law.  Lord  Coleridge  had  no  power  to 
comply  with  the  request  for  costs  in  a  poaching  case. 
At  least  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  statute.  The  Ohterver, 
last  Sunday,  stated  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
certain  Judges  to  allow  costs  iu  poaching  cases,  and 
said  that  instances  might  be  quoted,  but  it  did  not 
quote  any  instances.  The  point  is  worth  clearing  up. 
If  the  writer  in  the  Obseroer  really  knows  of  any  in¬ 
stances,  he  ought  to  quote  them,  and  the  statute  by 
which  the  power  is  conferred.  We  have  searched  in 
vain  alike  tor  statute  and  for  instances. 


The  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Sunday  closing  in  Ireland,  seems  thus  far  to  illustrate, 
in  rather  an  odd  fashion,  the  unanimity  which  the  House 
of  Commons  was  given  to  understand  prevailed  among 
Irishmen  on  the  subject.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  a 


“ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

TH£  NOTES  Of  A  STRANGE U. 

I  have  heard  the  question  debated  among  irreverent 
strangers — Who  is  the  worst  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  I  should  not  like  to  try  even  to  form  an 
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ment  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  drawn  from  his  colonial 
experiences,  and  gained  the  reputation  as  a  debater,  on 
which  he  has  liv^,  more  or  less,  ever  since.  Mr.  Lefevre 
is  too  dry  and  ministerial  for  so  joun^  a  man.  He  reminds 
one  of  Pjnsent  in  *  Pendennis.’  “His  soul  is  in  Downing 
Street,**  said  the  sarcastic  Pendennis,  who,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  a  little  jealous  of  Mr.Pynsent's  position; 
“  bis  neckcloth  is  foolscap ;  his  legs  are  rulers ;  his 
vitals  are  tape  and  sealing-wax  ;  he  never  laughed  since 
he  was  bom,  except  three  times  at  the  same  joke  of  his 
chief.**  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Lefevre  is  all  this,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Pynsent  was,  but  he  reminds  one  of  it 
rather  more  than  I  think  he  needs  to  do.  Then  there 
are  the  outsiders  in  the  naval  debates.  There  is  Mr. 
Reed,  for  example,  an  independent  party,  all  to  himself, 
fighting  for  his  own  hana,  and  always  able  to  fi^ht 
remirkably  well.  Mr.  Beed  is  one  of  the  keenest  critics, 
and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House. 
He  has  a  cool,  half-contemptuous  way  about  him,  which 
is  not  easy  for  his  opponents  to  cope  withal.  He  Has  a 
quiet  way  of  suggesting  the  impression  that  he 
considers  his  adversary  a  fool,  which  is  often  a  good 
deal  disconcerting  for  the  adversary  if  he  be  at  all 
a  modest  man,  who  perhaps  has  had  his  doubts  on 
the  snbject  himself.  Mr.  Heed  has  the  advanta^ 
as  a  speaker  of  what  I  may  call  a  literaiy  style. 
His  sentences  flow  freely,  and  are  formed  with  easy 
accuracy.  They  come  to  an  end  decisively  when  they 
have  said  what  they  meant  to  say — “  Their  verbs  do 
with  their  nouns  agree.*’  Mr.  B^d  was,  in  fact,  a 
literary  man,  and  even  a  critic,  before  he  took  to  the 


opinion,  to  say  nothing  of  venturing  to  give  expression 
to  one.  The  field  is  too  vast ;  it  would  be  very  venture¬ 
some  to  try  to  assign  the  golden  apple  among  so  many 
elaimants.  But  if  we  narrow  the  area  of  selection  a 
Kttle,  and  come  to  deal  merely  with  speakers  of  the 
Hinisterial  class,  the  men  in  office  or  the  men  who 
.  have  been  there,  I  think  we  should  most  of  ns  agree 
that  there  are  two  or  three  among  whom  the 
choice  would  have  to  be  made.  I  am  myself  di¬ 
vided  between  Sir  Charles  Addorley  and  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt.  At  present  I  rather  lean  towards  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt,  for  the  reason  that  ho  is  the  one  whom  I  have 
heard  latest.  Perhaps  when  next  I  hear  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  I  shall  be  led  to  change  my  opinion  ;  but  for 
the  moment,  and  without  prejudice  to  any  future  judg¬ 
ment,  I  am  of  those  who  hola  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  is 
.the  very  worst  speaker  to  be  found  in  the  ministerial 
class  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  especially  bad 
on  Monday,  when  ho  brought  up  his  Navy  Estimates. 
The  preliminary  motions  had  put  him  off  until  late  in 
the  night,  and  be  was  out  of  heart  and  out  of  humour. 
He  is  peculiar  in  his  manner  oven  among  bad  speakers. 
He  generally  makes  a  fair  start,  and  gets  off  the  first 
two  or  three  sentences  in  a  rolling,  rattling  way,  as 
if  he  really  had  some  gift  of  speech,  and  was  capable  of 
waking  up  the  House.  As  he  works  his  way  a  little 
Ihrther  on  he  begins  to  lose  breath,  and  stagger ;  then 
he  gets  to  flounderiog ;  then  he  flaps  wildly  about — meta¬ 
phorically,  I  mean — and  soon  it  is  all  over.  It  is  all  over, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  rhetorical  sense ;  not  that  the  talking 
n  done,  but  that  any  pretence  at  style,  or  choice  of 
words,  or  construction  of  sentences,  or  arrangement  of 
argument,  is  utterly  given  up.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  rolls  about  thenceforth  on  the  bewildering 
sea  of  bis  snbject,  helpless  as  one  of  his  own  most 
ancient  and  battered  ships,  when  it  has  lost  masts  and 
rudder,  and  is  left  to  drift  and  wallow  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves.  On  Monday  night  the  long  prelimi¬ 
nary  discossions  which  ho  had  to  endure  had  quite  used 
up  the  stock  of  tolerably  good  sentences  which  Mr. 
Hunt  generally  has  to  start  with,  and  he  floundered 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministerial  exposition. 
O’Connell  once  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Hume  would  have 
been  a  better  speaker  if  he  could  make  up  his  mind  not 
to  begin  a  new  sentence  until  be  had  finished  the  last 
but  one  before  it.  I  doubt  whether  even  this 
very  desirable  improvement  in  bis  style  would  make 
a  good  speaker  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt.  The  sentences  are 
all  so  commonplace,  so  poor,  so  vapid,  that  I  do  not 
think  they  would,  as  the  Americans  say,  “  amount  to 
much,’*  even  if  he  were  to  finish  them  all  off  in  the  most 
precise  and  orderly  fashion.  The  House  sank  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  depression  on  Monday  under  the 
spell  of  his  eloquence.  It  had  not  even  a  laugh  left  in 
it.  When  Mr.  Hunt  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  two 
sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  called  them  “  the  two 
young  Princes  of  Wales,’’  thereby  furnishing  us  with 
three  Princes  of  Wales  all  at  once,  two  younger  and  one 
elder,  the  House  liad  scai*cely  spirit  left  even  to  smile 
at  this  droll  ministerial  arrangement  of  styles  and 
titles. 

Naval  debates,  as  a  rule,  are  less  dull,  I  think,  than 
military  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
criticism  is  sharper.  We  may  divide  the  House,  as 
regards  the  naval  questions,  into  at  least  three  or  four 
parties.  There  are  what  I  may  call  the  ministerial  ' 
speakers  on  both  sides — 3Ir.  Ward  Hunt  on  the  Treasury  i 
bench,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Lefevre  on 
tile  opposition  seats.  Mr.  Goschen  is  a  vigorous  debater,  ^ 
with  a  considerable  faculty  for  expressing  scorn  of  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents.  His  voice  and  his  accent 
are  somewhat  against  him,  and  his  remarkably  youthful 
appearance  is  unfavourable  to  his  making  an  impression 
as  an  authority  on  those  who  see  and  hear  him  for  the  first  i 
time  ;  but  there  is  decided  power  in  him,  and  he  hits  out 
straight  and  strong.  Mr.  Childers  is  fluent  but  mono¬ 
tonous  and  unimpressive.  He  never,  I  think,  made  a  < 
really  good  speech  in  the  House  since  that  night,  now 
some  seventeen  years  ago,  when  he  aroused  and  as¬ 
tonished  a  sleepy  assembly  with  the  vigour  of  his  ai’gu-  i 
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test  of  the  repntation  Mr.  Chamberlftin  bad  aoqaired 
ia  the  country.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  nothing 
could ^  be  more  complete  than  the  success.  I  am 
•peaking  now  ^  simply  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
speech  as  a  piece  of  Parliamentary  display,  and  am 
not  entering  into  any  consideration  of  its  value  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  a  great  legislative  experi¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  what  may  almost  be 
described  as  the  very  perfection  of  a  House  of  Commons 
manner.  I  do  not  say  this  altogether  to  his  praise.  1 
am  by  no  means  enamoured  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
manner.  He  is  perfectly  quiet  and  self-possessed.  He 
is  fluent  and  easy.  He  never  stops  for  a  word.  He 
has  a  sweet,  clear,  and  musical  voice ;  his  pronunciation 
is  unexceptionable.  Ill-natured  persons  have  said  that 
his  mimner  is  a  little  too  like  that  of  a  ladies*  doctor. 
Well,  it  is  certainly  very  bland,  and  sweet,  and  coaxing ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to 
fight  against  the  reputation  somehow  conferred  on  him 
of  being  a  vehement  and  an  impassioned  demagogue. 
He  now  enjoys  all  the  benefit  of  contrast  and  sur- 
lise.  His  youthfnl  appearance,  his  sweet  voice, 
is  gentle  ways,  must  pr^uce  alwut  the  same  efiect 
upon  astonished  Tory  gentlemen  that  the  feminine  graces 
and  slender  form  of  that  hero  of  our  boyhood,  the  “  Red 
KovGr>**  did  upon  those  who,  having  known  him  only 
through  his  terrible  fame,  came  at  last  to  confront  him 
in  person.  I  should  be  inclined  to  point  to  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Parliamentary 
atyle  of  the  present  day.  What  is  the  style  the  House 
of  Commons  now  loves  ?  Not  eloquence,  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  which  makes  imagination,  fancy,  humour, 
power,  brilliancy  of  language,  necessary  parts  of 
eloquence.  The  House  to-day  rather  dislixes  and  dis¬ 
trusts  such  gifts  as  these.  It  does  not  much  believe  in 
genius ;  it  rather  disapproves  of  imagination.  It  has  a 
sort  of  conscientious  aversion  to  brilliancy,  as  something 
which  really  sensible  men  have  nothing  to  do  with.  It 
likes  clear  statement,  good  argument,  the  avoidance  of 
all  superfluous  words,  even  where  they  are  ornamental 
and  b^ntiful ;  and  it  likes  a  latinised  diction.  All  this 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has.  He  hardly  used  on  Monday  a 
single  superfluous  word,  or  a  word  which  was  not  of 
Latin  source.  Not  one  solitary  flight  of  fancy,  not  one 
gleam  of  imagination,  not  one  thought  or  phrase  that 
anyone  could  describe  as  original,  not  a  sentence 
which  his  bitterest  enemy  could  possibly  call  bril¬ 
liant,  disturbed  or  vexed  the  listening  ear  through 
that  fluent  hour  of  clear  common-sense — I  should 
not  like  to  say  commonplace  ^argument.  The  speech 
was  to  a  speech  by  Gladstone  or  Bright  as  an  ordinary 
leader  in  the  Times  is  to  a  page  of  Carlyle  or  Newman. 
Judging  by  this  one  speech,  it  seems  to  me  idle  to  call 
Mr.  Chamberlain  an  orator  as  we  must  call  Mr.  P.  J. 
Smyth  an  orator ;  or,  as  in  some  moments  of  the  white 
heat  of  impassioned  debate,  Mr.  Sullivan  does  become, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  is  capable  of  becoming  an  orator. 
But  he  is  probably  better  suited  to  make  and  keep  a 
complete  success  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  of 
these  three,  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  clear  state¬ 
ment  and  close  argument  would  be  regarded  as  ham¬ 
pered  rather  than  improved  by  originality  of  thought 
or  brilliancy  of  style.  Of  that  class  of  Parliamentary 
speaking  which  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  eloquence 
of  the  higher  order,  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain*8  speech 
on  Monday  was  by  far  the  best  specimen  a  new  member 
has  given  to  the  House  for  many  years. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  PAMPHLET. 

The  question  that  everyone  asked  on  hearing  that 
Mr.  Gl^stone  was  publishing  another  pamphlet  on 
Turkey,  was,  **  Does  he  propose  any  new  plan  ?  ’*  Much 
disappointment  is  felt  at  finding  that  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
only  proposes  no  new  plan,  but  does  not  so  much  as 
allude  to  any  plan  for  the  prevention  of  further  Bul¬ 
garian  horrors,  except  in  two  passing  sentences  in  the 
next  to  last  page  of  the  pamphlet.  The  pamphlet  is 
described  as  ^ing  an  exposition  of  the  conduct  of  the 


Porte  in  and  about  Bulgaria  since  May  1876,  chiefly 
from  the  papers  presented  by  command ;  ”  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  prove  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey,  no  prospect  of  security  for  their 
property,  their  freedom,  their  lives,  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  so  long  as  they  are  subject  to  the 
barbarous  rule  of  the  Turks.  That  the  Turkish 
role  is  barbarous,  that  the  Bulgarian  outrages  were 
not  a  mere  isolated  outbreak  of  ferocity  under  pro¬ 
vocation,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  difficulty  iu  establishing 
from  the  reports  of  our  own  officials  on  the  spot.  The 
various  particulars  of  his  proof  he  arrays  in  the  clearest 
way  in  successive  sections,  and  they  constitute  a  most 
irrefragable  indictment.  He  shows  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Porte  treated  the  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian 
rising  as  a  gallant  achievement,  the  chief  actors  in  which 
were  to  be  decorated  and  promoted  for  their  services. 

I  He  shows  that  when  they  found  that  the  means  used  to 
crush  the  rising  excited  universal  horror,  and-  drew 
down  upon  them  the  most  urgent  remonstrances,  thev 
tried  to  excuse  themselves  by  wholesale  falsehood^ 
pleading  that  they  were  threatened  by  their  Bulgarian 
subjects  with  extermination,  and  that  they  used  the 
mildest  measures  in  self-defence.  This  lying  to  cover 
a  crime  was  natural  enough,  and  a  comparatively  venial 
ofience ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  also  shows — and  this  is  the 
main  purpose  of  his  pamphlet — that  the  Turkish 
Government  continued  to  revenge  themselves  privately 
and  secretly  on  the  meek  and  patient  Bulgarians,  under 
pretence  ofredressing their  wrongs.  When  the  European 
Powers  refused  to  believe  the  lies  of  the  special  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Porte,  and  preferred  to  believe  the 
reports  of  more  disinterested  observers,  they  appointed 
j  more  elaborate  Commissions  of  inquiry,  convict^  some 
hundreds  of  Bulgarians  of  bloodthirsty  conspiracy  and 
hanged  them  to  give  a  colour  to  the  previous  statements,  - 
tried  a  few  of  the  patriots  whose  zead  in  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  had  carried  them  too  far,  terrified 
some  witnesses  into  giving  exculpatory  evidence,  ter¬ 
rified  others  into  silence,  used  every  variety  of  threat 
and  torture  to  prove  that  the  severity  in  Bulgaria  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  was  just  and  necessary.  ^ 
Meanwhile  outside  these  mock  courts  of  justice,  the 
unarmed  and  defenceless  Bulgarians  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  armed  Mussulmen,  were  robbed,  murdered,  ana 
subjected  to  every  outrage  that  lust  and  wanton  cruelty 
could  devise.  Houses  were  broken  into,  men  mutilated 
and  murdered,  women  violated ;  neither  women  nor  * 
men  were  safe  to  work  in  the  fields.  If  ever  there  was 
a  hell  upon  earth,  it  has  been  for  the  last  nine  months 
in  Bulgaria. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  Mr.  Gladstone  copies  from- 
the  blue-books,  quoting  despatch  and  page  for  every 
one  of  his  facts.  Nobody  can  deny  the  truth  of  the 
picture ;  the  horrible  details  of  it  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  newspapers.  But  why  has  Mr.  Gladstone 
been  at  pains  to  compile  this  pamphlet  of  horrors 
without  one  word  of  discussion  as  to  how  their  recur¬ 
rence  is  to  be  prevented  ?  The  doubt  in  men’s  mind  at 
this  moment  is  not  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the 
Turks,  but  concerning  what  can  bo  done  for  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  Perhaps  ho  will  say  that  he  has  written  what 
he  has  written  because  there  is  a  danger  that  nothing 
will  be  done  for  the  Bulgarians.  It  is  premosed  to  give 
the  Ottoman  Government  a  respite,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
wishes  to  make  clear  from  the  experience  of  the  last  nine 
months  what  a  respite  to  the  Government  means  for  the 
subjects.  His  pamphlet  is  a  plea  against  delay  in  dealing 
thoroughly  with  Turkey,  an  argument  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  application  of  force,  drawn  from  the  shocking  cruelty 
to  which  the  Christian  population  is  subjected.  He  holds 
it  certain  that  to  give  the  Turk  another  year  of  power, 
is  to  give  the  Bulgarian  another  year  of  licensed  robbeiy, 
mur^r,  and  unspeakable  outrage.  But  why  does  he 
repeat  this  proof  of  the  utter  corruption  of  Turkish  rule, 
without  putting  forward  and  discussing  some  substitute  P 
When  a  patient  is  suflering  from  a  disease  for  which  no 
remedy  is  apparent,  it  serves  no  good  end  to  merely  de¬ 
scribe  the  loathsome  symptoms.  Mr.  Gladstone  mty  wy 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  what  is  practicable, 
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the  subject  of  crime  and  punishment  in  the  Navy. 
These  both  \7ere  within  the  scope  of  the  evening's 
business,  as  both  related  directly  to  the  welfare  of  our 
seamen,  whose  wages  Mr.  Hunt  was  'about  to  ask  the 
House  to  vote.  For  five  mortal  hours,  however,  was 
Mr.  Hunt's  statement  deferred,  until,  when  he  had  a 
chance,  the  hour  was  late,  the  House  was  tired,  he  was 
compelled  to  huny  over  tne  ground  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  no  opportunity  for  discussion  was  possible.  Mr. 
Goschen's  protest  against  these  ill* timed  criticisms  was 
effective,  in  urging  that  the  House  wanted  to  hear 
what  the  First  Lord  had  to  say,  and  did  not  want  to 
have  its  time  wasted  with  miscellaneous  and  abortive 
criticism,  he  did  but  the  barest  justice  to  the  general 
feeling  of  its  members.  As  no  man  went  night  after 
night  to  see  the  same  piece  performed  at  the  theatre," 
he  said,  **  so  the  members  of  the  House  could  not  stand 
the  same  wearisome  iteration  of  the  same  speeches,  in 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Norfolk  lamented  the 
decline  and  decay  of  the  British  Navy."  While,  as  for 
Sir  John  Hay,  he  reminded  Mr.  Goschen  of  **  one  of 
those  calendara,  in  which,  by  turning  a  handle,  the  date 
of  the  year  was  altered,  while  the  figures  beneath 
remained  the  same."  The  most  amusing  part  of  this 
annoyance  was,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
came  chiefly  from  Mr.  Hunt’s  colleagues,  while  the 
protest  came  from  his  predecessor  and  political  op¬ 
ponent.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Goschen's  energetic  protest 
against  this  growing  nuisance  may  be  effective ;  and 
that,  on  another  occasion,  when  a  mnister  has  an  im¬ 
portant  statement  to  make  respecting  his  department, 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  it,  when  he  and 
the  House  are  fresh,  and  that  he  may  not  find  himself 
hampered,  and  his  path  blocked,  by  questions  or  motions 
having  only  the  barest  connexion  with  the  business 
under  consideration. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Hunt’s  statement  is  satisfactory  so 
far  as  it  goes.  But  "  so  far  as  it  goes  ”  is  not  very  far, 
though  it  covers,  no  doubt,  sufficient  OTound  to  assure 
the  country  that  the  Navy  is  in  a  fairly  effective  state, 
and  that  a  vigilant  attention  is  paid  to  invention  and 
reform.  Awkward  matters  were  naturally  avoided; 
and,  unsatisfactory  as  this  might  be,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  In  shipbuilding,  and  in  the  efficient  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  fleet,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  have  been  made,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from  what 
Mr.  Hunt  said,  that,  in  spite  of  a  proposed  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  Estimates,  this  vigour  will  not  be  re¬ 
laxed.  The  reduction  is  in  building  by  contract ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  intended  to  reduce  the  tonnage  to  be 
built  next  year,  it  is,  apparently,  intended  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  ironclad  construction.  During  the  year 
which  ends  this  month,  no  less  than  four  ironclads  have 
been  launched  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  exceptional 
effort  will  be  repeated  next  year.  As  it  is,  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  construction  of  more  than  20,000  tons 
of  shipping  in  next  year's  Estimates.  It  is  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  provide  for  any  amount  of  ships  in  a  printed 
estimate  ;  before  they  are  designed,  new  vessels  may  be 
named  and  classed,  or  not,  according  to  fancy :  mapping 
out  a  year’s  programme  looks  like  progress ;  it  seems  to 
justify  fully  an  ample  demand  for  cash  ;  and  exercises 
in  every  way  a  soothing  influence  on  the  department 
and  on  the  public.  That  this  plan  used  to  be  resorted 
to,  we  will  not  s^  systematically,  but  constantly, 
cannot  be  denied,  tfnexpected  repairs  were  required ; 
unforeseen  difficulties  would  arise  in  the  design  of  a 
yessel;  and  the  mistaken  attempt,  so  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Reed,  of  authorities,  either  irresponsible  or 
unprofessional,  to  reduce  original  estimates,  would  lead, 
necessarily,  to  an  inability  to  carry  out  original  pr  pro¬ 
posed  programmes.  Mr.  Hunt  had,  howeyer,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  pointing  out  that  the  programme  laid  down 
last  year,  on  which  his  estimate  was  based,  had  been 
fairly  carried  out.  “  Last  year,"  he  said,  “  1  was  able  to 
state  that  the  programme  was  practically  fulfilled, 
and  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  House  that  it  will 
again  be  fulfilled  at  the  end  of  this  month."  The 
importance  of  such  a  statement  cannot  be  oyer^ 
estimated.  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading,  and 


but  at  least  he  can  discuss  whatis  reasonable  ;  at  least  it  is 
open  to  him  to  consider  what  arrangement  might  fairly 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  yarions  Powers  concerned.  If  it 
is  the  case  tnat  this  factor  in  the  problem,  the  intolerable 
sufferings  of  the  Christian  population,  is  being  left 
out  of  account  in  the  present  attempt  to  patch  op  a 
settlement,  then  is  Mr.  Gladstone  fully  justified  in 
restoring  it  to  its  due  prominence.  If  the  disease 
is  curable,  and  there  are  symptoms  to  which  the 
doctors  wilfully  shot  their  eyes,  then  it  is  right  that 
those  symptoms  should  be  forced  upon  their  attention. 
But  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  under  which  Turkey 
lies  rotting  are  but  too  well  known  to  Europe  ;  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  cry  of  the  Bulgarians  ^oes  up  to  heayen 
nnremrded.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  m  other  countries, 
in  ^gland  at  least  it  is  not  so  much  the  feeling  of 
compassion  that  has  to  be  touched ;  it  is  the  practical 
reason  that  waits  to  bo  enlightened.  It  is  hid  from  none 
of  us  that,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  this  moment,  the 
non-Mussulman  population  of  Turkey,  are,  of  all  men, 
the  most  miserable ;  and  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
have  been  given  of  a  desire  to  send  them  help  and 
deliverance,  but  our  statesmen  seem  to  be  unwilling  to 
gprapple  with  the  problem  of  how  this  is  to  be  done. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does,  at  the  end  of  his 
pamphlet,  indicate  a  policy.  For  his  own  part  he  records 
**  once  for  all  his  strong  conviction  that  the  method 
of  a  real  autonomy,  superintended  from  abroad  in  the 
transition  stage,  is  the  method  by  far  the  most  favour- 
id)le,  among  all  that  have  been  proposed,  to  the  Porte 
itself,  as  well  as  to  its  subjects  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe."  But  he  does  not  profess  that  he  sees  any 
hope  of  securing  this  real  autonomy,  and  therefore  he 
demands  that  at  least  force  should  be  used  to  impose 
upon  the  Ottoman  Government  the  full  proposals  of 
tne  Conference.  But  this  he  does  in  two  sentences. 
“  What  civilisation  longs  for,"  he  says,  "  what  policy 
no  less  than  humanity  requires,  is  that  united  Europe, 
scouted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  highest,  its  united 
diplomacy,  shall  pass  sentence  in  ito  might,  upon  a 
Government  which  unites  the  vices  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  slave,  and  which  is  lost  alike  to  truth,  to  mercy, 
and  to  shame.  It  is  not  a  harsh  sentence,  but  a  mild 
one,  that,  at  least  where  its  guilt  is  thus  fully  proved, 
where  the  restoration  of  respect  and  confidence  is  hope¬ 
less,  it  shall  submit,  if  not  as  I  should  desire  to  con¬ 
fine  its  claims  to  acknowledged  dignity  and  liberal 
tributes,  yet  at  the  very  least  to  such  restraints 
on  the  exercise  of  administrative  power,  as  all 
Europe  has  declared  to  be  indispensable."  That  is  all 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  says  on  the  question  of  what  ought 
to  be  done.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  he  would  have 
written  a  much  more  seasonable  and  serviceable 
pamphlet  if,  taking  for  granted  that  humanity  requires 
some  check  to  be  put  on  Turkish  misrule,  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  question  of  policy.  He  lays 
down  in  so  many  words  that  policy  as  well  as  humanity 
calls  for  immediate  coercion,  but  he  confines  himself  to 
proving  that  the  application  of  force  is  demanded  in  the 
mteresto  of  humanity.  He  proves  that  half  of  the  case 
about  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  two  opinions,  and 
passes  over  the  other  half  against  which  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  opponents  are  directed. 


THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

A  more  melancholy  sight  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Monday  night,  when  Mr.  Hunt  hcMl  arranged  to  make 
his  naval  statement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
As  hour  after  hour  was  consumed  by  grievance-mongers, 
airing,  discursively,  complaints  or  crotchets,  which  had 
as  small  connexion  with  the  Navy  Estimates  as  they  had 
chance  of  success,  the  House  thinned,  till,  when  that 
veteran  offender  the  member  for  NorfoUc,  rose,  barely  a 
dozen  members  were  present.  Two  of  these  preliminary 
motions  were,  perhaps,  fairly  justifiable,  as  having  im¬ 
mediate  reference  to  the  vote  the  House  was  to  be  asked 
to  approve.  Mr.  Gorst  called  attention  to  the  pay  of 
warrant  officers,  and  Mr.  Taylor  divided  the  House  on 
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nothiDg,  indeed,  has  been  more  misleading,  than 
the  habit  of  basing  estimates,  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  asked  to  approve  of,  on  a  probable  or  imaginary 
programme  of  work,  unless,  side  by  side  with  the  oom- 
punson  of  Estimate  and  Expenditure,  a  comparison  is 
*ven  of  work  proposed  with  work  actually  done.  Mr. 
unt  said  he  found  a  difiBonlty  in  this  matter,  at  first, 
which  he  had  since  been  able  to  rectify.  His  method, 
though  he  did  not  divulge  it,  had,  no  doubt,  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  and  consist,  we  believe,  in  nothing  more 
than  asking  for  more  money. 

Another  point  in  this  Question  of  ehipbuilding  is  worth 
noting  briefly,  as  it  afford  a  key  to  the  present  increased 
rate  of  naval  expenditure.  Mr.  Childers,  when  he  was 
in  oflSce,  laid  down  the  rule  that,  to  keep  the  Navy  in  a 
proper  state  of  efficiency,  a  minimum  annual  rate  of 
20,000  tons  of  shipping  ought  to  be  built.  But,  for 
about  four  years  since  he  left,  this  minimum  rate  even 
was  not  reached.  There  were  good  reasons,  we  believe, 
for  this  departure  from  a  sensible  rule.  Anyhow, 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  Navy  Estimates  have 
eensil^  increased,  and  are,  in  fact,  as  large  as  they  were 
when  Mr.  Childers  entered  the  Admiralty  as  First  Lord. 
Now,  for  two  years,  Mr.  Hunt  has  added  more  than 
20,000  tons  of  shipbuilding  to  the  Navy ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  he  has  earned  out  his  prog^ramme,  in  spite  of 
having  been  heavily  handicapped  W  the  costly  repairs 
he  was  called  upon  to  execute.  These  are  two  very 
satisfactory  points,  financially  speaking,  to  dwell  on,  for 
they  go  a  very  long  way  to  justify  the  large  increase  in 
naval  expenditure  during  the  past  two  years. 

One  of  the  least  satismetory  features  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
statement  related  to  his*  proposed  treatment  of  the 
Engineer  question.  This  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Admiralty — and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the 
Navy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  jealousy  between  the 
Engineer  and  Executive  branches  of  the  service  has  for 
years  been  increasing,  and  has  been,  in  every  respect,  most 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Navy.  The 
two  branches  come  from  different  classes  in  society:  the 
Executive  selected  by  patronage  from  the  upper,  and  the 
Engineer  by  competition  from  the  lower  class.  The 
training  of  the  former  is  expensive  and  careful,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  ^ven  by  the  State,  and  is,  natur¬ 
ally,  not  only  economical,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  profes¬ 
sional.  There  is,  therefore,  no  bond  of  union  between 
these  two  branches,  except  the  fact  that  both  wear  the 
naval  uniform  ;  and  this  is  rather  a  sore  than  a  bond. 
Mr.  Hunt  proposes,  now,  it  would  seem,  to  try  and  get 
persons  of  a  higher  social  status  for  the  work  as  an 
experiment.  In  fact,  gentlemen  nre  to  be  asked  to 
become  naval  engineers,  allowed  to  learn  their  profes¬ 
sion  in  kid  gloves,  and  to  rank  and  be  trained  with  the 
present  engineers,  but  are  to  be  allowed  little  privileges, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  conciliate  their  delicate  tempera¬ 
ment.  How  this  will  do  anything  but  aggravate  exist¬ 
ing  disaffection  it  is  hard  to  see.  Moreover,  the 
Admiralty  has  its  officers  of  higher  social  status  alread  v 
in  the  Navy  in  the  Executive  branch.  Why  on  earth 
cannot  they  be  offered  advantages  to  study  engineering? 
What  necessity  is  there  for  going  outside  the  service  to 
get  gentlemen  to  go  in  the  stoke-hole  ?  The  fact  is, 
it  is  becoming  clearer  every  day,  that  a  captain  in  the 
Navy  is  at  a  serious  dis^vantage  as  a  commanding 
officer  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  so  long  as  he 
knows  BO  little  about  engineering.  The  great  want  in 
the  Navy,  or  rather  the  best  way  out  of  present  diffi¬ 
culties,  seems  to  lie,  not  in  raising  engineers  to  a  sort  of 
equivalent  rank  with  commanding  officers,  but  in¬ 
ducing  captains  and  commanders  to  obtain  a  complete 
control  over  the  engines.  Is  this  impossible?  The 
prejudice  of  the  service  has  been  given  as  an  answer. 
But  such  prejudices  have  before  now  been  cast  down  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  this  prejudice  has  so 
little  to  recommend  it  that,  with  a  little  pressure,  it 
should  surely  follow  its  disreputable  ancestors. 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Hunt’s  statement  is  not  notice¬ 
able.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  waste  of  time  early 
in  the  evening  left  no  time  for  discussion ;  but  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  judge,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
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for  doubting  that  the  Navy  is  in  a  fairly  efficient  state, 
and  that  Mr.  Hunt’s  estimates  are  justifiable. 


CLERICAL  FELLOWSHIPS. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Gosohen  put  a  very  important  question  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  War,  into  whoso  hands,  as  senior  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  the  conduct  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities’  Bill  has  fallen.  Mr. 
Gosohen  was  anxious  to  know  what  petitions,  if  any,  had 
been  presented  to  the  other  House  against  clerical  re¬ 
strictions  on  Fellowships.  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  was 
evidently  anxious  not  to  answer  the  question,  and  he 
accordingly  sheltered  himself  under  the  pleasant  evasion 
that  the  Hetums  asked  for  would  be  in  some  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  manner  irregular.  Of  course  Mr. 
Gosohen,  in  common  with  other  Liberal  members,  knows 
perfectly  well  what  the  answer  to  his  question  would 
have  bMn  if  it  had  been  given.  The  chief  value  of  the 
little  incident  of  Monday  evening  is  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
that,  when  the  Bill  finds  its  way  into  Committee,  the 
question  of  clerical  Fellowships  will  be  dealt  with.  One 
of  the  chief  objections  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill  of  last 
Session  was  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  practically 
gave  the  Commissioners  whom  it  proposed  to  constitute 
power  to  increase  the  number  of  clerical  Fellowships  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  Bill  of 
the  present  Session,  no  such  dangerous  provision  makes 
its  appearance,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  insidious  changes 
are  often  pushed  through  in  Committee,  and  the  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be,  no  doubt,  only  too 
delighted  to  thrust  in  a  clause  at  the  last  moment, 
authorising  the  Commissioners  to  attach  clerical  con¬ 
ditions  to  any  or  every  Fellowship  or  office  where  they 
might  think  such  a  restriction  desirable.  This  being  so, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  from  the  warning  which 
Mr.  Gosohen’s  motion  gives,  that  the  Liberal  party  is 
determined  to  watch,  the  matter  carefully.  There  are 
one  or  two  clauses  in  the  Bill  that  certainly  look  sinister. 
It  is  provided,  for  instance,  that  the  Commissioners  may, 
from  time  to  time,  make  statutes  for  altering  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  eligibility,  or  qualifications  and  mode  of 
election,  or  appointment,  to  any  professorship  or  public 
readership.  The  Bill  also  proposes  to  give  them  powers 
to  found  and  endow  scholarahips,  exhibitions,  and  prizes 
for  encouragement  of  proficiency  in  any  art,  or  science, 
or  other  branch  of  learning.  These  powers  refer  to  tho 
University  only,  but  in  the  following  section  analogous 
powers  are  given  over  Jbhe  colleges.  Now,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  a  like  mind  with  him,  formed  the  majority 
of  the  Commission,  this  absolutely  unlimited  authority 
would  be  exercised.  The  condition  of  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  attached  to  every  resident 
office  in  college,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  University 
offices.  With  reference  to  this  point  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  as  it  at  present  stands,  the  Bill  deliberately  pro¬ 
poses  to  repeal  the  Universities’  Tests  Act  of  1871.  Its 
6th  section  provides  that  where  the  Commissioners  create 
or  endow  a  new  office,  and  require  or  declare  theological 
knowledge  to  be  necessary  for  it,  the  provisions  of  the 
Tests  Act  shall  be  put  into  abeyance.  It  would 
thus,  unless  we  very  much  mistake  the  effect  of 
this  clause,  be  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners, 
if  they  thought  fit  to  o^o  so,  to  create  a  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  and  to  insist  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  orders  in  the  Established  Church  as  an 
essential  condition  of  its  tenure.  Powers  thus  extensive 
are  liable  to  very  gprave  abuse.  We  can,  for  instance, 
easily  guess  how  they  would  bo  used  if  they  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  devoted  adherents  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church.  Of  course  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
Lower  House  can  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty.  But  it  is 
in  the  Lords  that  the  Bill  will  finally  be  settled ;  and  if 
the  Session  closes  in  a  hurry,  there^  is  a  danger  of 
insidious  alterations  being  made  when  it  is  too  late  to 
strike  them  out  or  modify  them. 

No  one  need  now  be  reminded  how  injuriously  the 
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the  endowment  of  research.  A  clerical  agent  coold  in 
an  afternoon  estimate  the  ram  which  the  sale  of  college 
lirings  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  wonld  prodnoe  if  they 
were  gradaallj  pat  upon  the  market.  Mliat  that  tom 
wonld  be  we  cannot  nndertake  to  gness ;  hat  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  yield  a  rerj  magnificent  rerenne,  that 

the  caase  of  edaeation  wonld  be  greatly  benefited.  The 
colleges  also  would  not  lose  hj  the  change.  College 
Krings  lead  to  a  rery  g^reat  amount  of  sz^l  johbc^. 
No  man  oljects  to  employing  corporate  funds  orer  whidi 
he  has  control  for  the  purpose  of  feathering  a  nest  of 
which  he  is  a  possible  rerersioner ;  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  colleges  only  too  oftra  spend  in  improring 
and  making  comfortable  coUege  lirings  is  far  larger  than 
might  conuoKmly  be  rapposed. 


Unirersities  hare  been  affected  hj  the  clerical  restric* 
lions  under  which  they  hare  been  placed.  The  fact  is 
matter  of  notoriety.  In  the  g^ood  old  days,  if  they  may 
so  be  called,  ererybody  took  orders,  as  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  coarse,  and  a  yonng  man  of  ability,  who  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship,  need  to  regard  the  Charch  as  his 
nataral  career,  nnless  some  exceptional  college  statute 
allowed  him  to  proceed  to  the  ^r.  Those  were  the 
days  when  learning  in  the  Church  was  not  altogether 
withoat  its  reward,  and  when  the  ing^ions  idea  of 
using  bishoprics  as  a  form  of  outdoor  relief  for  the 
brotners  and  brothers>in-1aw  of  important  personae 
had  not  y^  been  hit  upon.  Those  were  the  times  that 
gave  us  Bishops  rach  as  Blomfield,  Monk,  Thirlwall, 
and  Tait ;  and  we  may  add  that,  in  those  days,  thought 
was  not  where  it  is  now.  £yen  highly  educated  men 
accepted  the  teaching  of  the  Established  Charch  as  more 
or  \em  a  matter  of  coarse.  They  felt  it  could  not  be 
altog^her  right ;  hat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not 
in  a  position  to  show  that  it  was  wrong,  and  th^  accord- 
inglj  accepted  the  current  theology  as  a /aii  aeeompU — 
much  as  the  intellig^t  layman  nowadays  accepts  the 
dicta  of  the  local  doctor* 


THE  NOVEL. 

Professor  MorW,  in  two  interesting  lectures  recently 
deliyered  at  the  London  Institution,  pointed  out  how 
hamble  were  the  pretensions  of  the  Noyel  in  the  eariy 
days  of  its  existence.  We  are  not  going  to  attem^ 
here  to  follow  the  courageous  Professor  in  his  journey, 
from*  the  *  .^thiopica  ’  of  Heliodorus  to  Folding’s 
*  Tom  Jones,’  and  all  in  two  lectures,  each  (professedly) 
of  one  hour’s  duration !  It  is  true  that  the  leotum 
generonsly  exceeded  the  time  allotted  him  upon  both 
occasions.  Still,  to  haye  coyered  rach  a  space  of  ground, 
in  something  less  than  four  hours,  was  trnly  a  mt  not 
to  be  rashly  imitated.  Moreoyer,  trayelling  in  seyen- 
leag^ed  boots  is  scarcely  to  our  taste.  We  would  ask 
oar  readers  rather  to  pause  with  os  a  moment  oyer 
Professor  Morley’s  definition  of  the  word  “  noyel,”  in 
its  primary  sense,  and  when  used  to  describe  a  newly- 
inyented  rorm  of  literature.  A  little  piece  0/ news,  on 
amusing  trifle,  to  which  no  wise  man  wcndd  attach  too 
much  weight**  Here  is  the  learned  Professor’s  defini- 
tion  of  the  term’s  first  sigpiificance.  Could  anything  be 
more  modest  ? 

Here  is  a  text  upon  which  one  might  preach  sermons— 
the  early  hamility  of  the  Noyel,  and  its  modem  arro¬ 
gance  !  Once  it  was  but  a  bypath,  poetry  and  j&e 
drama  being  the  recognised  high 


with  a  certain  amount  of 
mistrast,  as  being  possibly  correct  bnt  at  the  same  time 
not  primd  facie  of  an  axiomatic  character.  Since  then, 
there  hare  been  great  changes  in  thonght— changes  to 
properly  appreciate  which  we  haye  only  to  carry  oar  me- 
moiy  beck  to  the  enormous  stir  prodaced  some  seyen- 
teen  years  ago  by  *  Essays  and  Reyiews,’  and  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  whereas,  in  those  days,  an  undergraduate 
who  was  eyen  suspected  of  reading  that  obnoxioas 
Tolnme  had  forfeit^  all  his  Uniyersity  chances,  the 
ideas  and  yiews  which  it  first  enunciated  are  now 
familiar  in  eyery  other  fSsshionable  West  End  pulpit. 
Year  by  year,  asthischanga  has  gone  on,  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  young  men  of  ability  to  take  orders 
has  increased.  The  result  has  been  that  clerical  Fellow¬ 
ships  haye,  as  a  rule,  fallen  to  second-rate  men,  and  that, 
at  Oxford  at  any  rate,  any  man  who  takes  a  decent 
second  class,  and  chooses  to  read  for  a  year  or  two,  can 
secure  a  Fellowship  almost  as  a  matter  of  certainty ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  competition  for  lay  Fellowships 
has  become  year  by  year  keener  and  keener.  Of  the 
disadyantage  which  clerical  Fellowships  are  to  a  collet 
we  need  not  speak.  In  the  first  place,  they  seriously 
cripple  it  as  a  place  of  education.  If  half  the  Fellow¬ 
ships  of  a  college  are  lay  and  half  clerical,  the  lay 


drama  being  the  recognised  highways  of  romance.  But 
now  it  claims  to  be  itself  this  royal  highway — trodden 
no  doubt  by  the  yulgar  and  disreputable,  as  highways 
usually  are,  but  chosen  also  by  the  noble  and  tM 
gpfted  as  the  most  direct  road  by  which  to  bring  home 
beautiful  truths  and  generous  ideas  to  the  imaginations 
and  hearts  of  men.  And  first — these  claims  may,  of 
course,  be  disputed.  Choice  spirits  of  a  certain  o^er 
are  accustom^  to  sneer  at  the  Noyel,  and  to  declare 
that  it  can  neyer  rank  amongst  the  highest  forms  ef 
literature.  As  to  the  mere  multiplication  of  noyels, 
they  affirm,  and  with  unquestionable  truth,  that  in  two- 
thMs  of  those  published  yearly  literature  has  no  porti(Hi 
nor  concern.  But,  then,  we  haye  to  ask  ourselyes,  what 
proportion  of  the  year’s  poems,  dramas,  and  romantic 
allegories  were  garnered  in  the  world’s  treasure-house, 
when  the  cnrrent  of  imaginatiye  feeling  set  in  that 
direction  ?  The  failures  may  not  haye  been  so  abun¬ 
dant,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  eyen  failure  was 
then  more  difficult.  It  is  decidedly  more  troublesome 
to  produce  worthless  rhyme  than  worthless  prose ;  good 
Mr.  Grewgions  declared  that  if  his  life  depended  upon 
it,  he  felt  sure  he  could  neyer  write  a  play,  not  eyen  a 
bad  play.  Bnt  probably  under  the  same  strong  indnce- 
ment  he  could  haye  produced  a  bad  noyel ;  at  any  rate, 
a  great  many  persons,  whose  only  possible  excuse  must 
lie  in  the  assumption  that  their  liyes  do  depend  upon  it, 
acquit  themselyes  of  the  task  brayely.  Well,  but  eyen 
the  multitude  of  modem  noyels  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
wholly  insignificant  fact.  The  tree  is  known,  not  onW 
by  its  fruit,  but  by  the  dwarfed  abortiye  effortB  toward 
fruition  which  strew  the  ground,  untimely,  when  the 
summer  winds  blow.  The  trae  test,  howeyer,  lies  else¬ 
where.  In  earlier  literature,  as  Professor  Morley  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out  in  the  coarse  of  his  lectures,  the 
Noyel  was  ayowedly  a  mere  jeu  d*€8prit,  slight  as  the 
fable,  but  withoat  the  fable’s  weight  of  moral  purpose. 
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Later  on,  it  is  tme,  the  moralists  took  solemn  possession 
of  the  Novel ;  bat  this,  its  last  state,  was  assuredly  worse 
than  the  first.  At  neither  phase  of  its  development  was 
it  considered  an  appropriate  form  for  the  expression  of 
imaginative  feeling  of  an  intense  and  elevated  sort.  If 
it  has  now  come  to  be  used  to  this  high  purpose,  and  by 
artists  of  pre-eminent  ability,  it  must  be  that  there  is 
some  newly-discovered  affinity  between  it  and  the 
moving  spirit  in  literature  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  special  facility  for  expressing  the  idealism 
of  our  own  day. 

And,  in  fact,  those  melancholy  prophets  who,  in  all 
things  essentially  modern,  can  see  nothing  but  evil,  are 
right,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  in  accounting  the 
increased  dignity  and  influence  of  the  Novel  as  one 
amongst  the  troublous  signs  of  the  time.  Its  pre¬ 
dominance  in  literature  is  a  fact  analogous  to  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  sphere  of  politics  by  the  “  Sovereign  People.” 
The  Novel,  the  modem  Novel  at  any  rate,  is  the  outer 
barbarian  breaking  in  upon  the  sacred  circle  of  senators — 
the  stranger  at  the  feast  not  wearing  a  wedding  gar- 
ment,  and  no  longer  speechless  before  the  white-robed 
guests,  but  claiming  the  right  to  take  from  their  hands 
ttie  golden  cup  of  wine.  For  no  other  form  of  literature 
has  so  dared  to  dispense  with  all  conventions  and  niceties, 
nor  claimed  such  perfect  immunity  from  all  regulations 
and  restraints.  It  has  appointed  itself  no  especial  pro¬ 
vince — ^neither  epic  nor  idyllic,  neither  realistic  nor 
romantic.  As  io  time,  place,  and  the  character  and 
estate  of  its  personages,  it  has  declared  itself  to  be 
absolutely  free — as  to  form  and  expression,  almost  so. 
It  has  claimed  for  its  sphere,  the  world  :  for  its  subject- 
matter,  the  whole  heart  and  history  of  man.  Now,  of 
course,  this  great  widening  of  the  sphere  of  romance, 
and  the  removal  of  the  fences  and  barriers  which  once 
hedged  round  the  enchanted  garden,  has  its  patent  and 
unavoidable  drawbacks.  It  may  be  that  the  whole 
winds  of  the  world  are  sweetened ;  but  that  rough  and 
vulgar  intmders  profit  by  the  open  gates  to  disturb  the 
repose  and  gracious  beauty  of  the  garden  is  undeniable. 
In  the  olden  days  thieves  and  vagrants  may  occasionally 
have  scaled  the  walls,  but  now  there  are*  no  walls  to 
scale ;  we  may  *  haply  find  the  pedlar  and  the  tinker 
encamping  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  tinker's  donkey, 

S*own  disdainful  of  thistles,  feeding  amongst  the  lilies  ! 

at  for  such  evils  as  these  the  consolation  is  also  patent. 
If  Romance  has  enlarged  her  borders  and  deigns  to  plant 
the  common  fields  and  highways  with  her  roses  and  her 
lilies,  she  has  still  reserved  her  old  sacred  and  secluded 
pathways;  here,  those  who  prefer  the  mystery  of  her 
worship  to  its  world-pervading  effulgence,  can  seek  her 
still  in  the  shadows  and  the  starlight. 

The  question  whether  the  Novel,  as  representing  the 
democratic  influence  in  literature,  will  work  for  evil  or 
for  good,  will  tend  to  weaken  and  degrade  art  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  excellence  or  to  strengthen  and 
ennoble  it,  by  bringing  it  into  warmer  contact  with  the 
passionate  springs  of  life,  will  be  decided  differently  by 
most  persons,  according  to  the  view  they  chance  to  take 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  coarse  of  Nature  moves, 
onwards  from  the  monkey  to  the  man,  seraph- wards  ;  or 
downwards,  from  the  seraph  to  the  man  monkey- wards. 
For  our  own  part,  we  confess  that  the  question  does  not 
appear  to  us,  as  yet,  answerable ;  like  the  political  and 
social  questions,  it  presents  itself  to  us,  fraught  with 
grave  Angers,  but  with  more  hope.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident,  however,  that  the  noble  and  unprecedented 
vocation  which  we  believe  the  Novel  qualified  to  fulfil 
has  already  become  possible.  It  so  happens  that  our 
leading  English  novelist,  and  the  greatest  French 
novelist  (greatest  of  all  novelists,  for  that  matter,  living 
or  dead),  are  both  distinguish^  poets.  There  is  no 
disputing  their  freedom  of  choice,  their  perfect  liberty 
and  power  to  use  with  sovereign  ease  whatever  literary 
form  their  souls  found  best.  Neither  of  George  Eliot 
nor  of  Victor  Hugo  can  it  bo  said,  as  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  their  excellence  as  novelists  was  determined 
for  them  by  nature.  There  is  no  such  glaring  disparity 
of  value  between  *  Romola '  and  *  The  Legend  of  tfubal,' 
M  that  which  distinguishes  the  weakly  verse  of  the 


*  Lady  of  the  Lake  '  from  the  masterly  composition  of 
the  *  Talisman.*  In  the  case  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  course 
many  will  bo  found  to  assert  that  it  is  as  a  poet  he  will 
claim  rank  amongst  the  immortals.  But  we  believe  that, 
M  certainly  with  Victor  Hugo  as  with  George  Eiiot,  it 
is  in  the  novel  that  wo  have  him  at  his  strongest^ 
freest,  and  best.  Here  he  has  space  for  his  bounaloss 
ongin^ity,  his  many-sid^  sympathies,  and  all  the 
diversity  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius.  Bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  masterly  excellence  of  ‘  Hernani,* 

‘  Cromwell,*  Ac.,  the  impassioned  beauty  of  the  *  Logende 
des  Siecles,*  the  withering  fire  of  *  L2S  Ch&timonts,*  we 
yet  do  not  fear  to  assert  tliat  Victor  Hugo  has  given  no 
such  precious  gift  to  the  world  as  *  Lea  Mis^rablea.*  And 
for  this  we  have  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  critio 
of  this  century.  Saint-Beuve,  in  his  posthumona  work 
upon  Proudhon,  declares  that  the  publication  of  *LGa 
Miserables  *  marks  a  new  era  for  literature ;  not  for 
fiction,  let  it  be  remarked,  nor  for  any  special  literaij 
field,  but  for  the  whole  domain.  And  now,  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves,  in  what  other  form  such  a  world-picture  as  *  Lea 
Miserables,*  such  a  microcosm  of  life,  would  have  been 
possible  ?  Tragedy  and  comedy,  the  heroic  and  the 
nomely,  the  struggles  of  nations,  and  the  silent  and 
secret  workings  of  individual  hearts,  all  are  here,  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  same  living  light,  just  as  the  broad  sun¬ 
shine  falls  on  the  bold  outline  of  the  cloud-capped  moun¬ 
tain,  and  on  the  blue  harebell  growing  on  its  side.  And 
the  Novel  is  this  vast  unbroken  net  by  which  the  sea  of 
life  has  been  swept.  What  other  could  have  contained 
and  brought  to  land  such  divers  treasures  P 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  future  possibilities  of  the  Novel 
indicate.  If  literature  is  to  the  universal  ohnrob, 

I  it  is  the  Novel  which  must  establish  its  catholicity.  One 
word  in  conclusion  concerning  its  purely  literary  mission, 
and  especially  its  mission  in  English  literature.  One  of 
our  most  cultured  and  eloquent  writers  has  declared  our 
national  literature,  great  as  it  is  in  poetry,  to  be  com¬ 
paratively,  feeble  in  prose.  It  is  lacking,  he  sajrs,  in 
method,  proportion,  and  arrangement — the  speoial 
qualities  of  intelligence ;  full  of  haphazard,  crudeness, 
provincialism,  eccentricity,  blunderin^^-despito  certain 
beauties  and  flashes  of  genius  and  imagination.  We 
do  not  follow  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  sweeping  severity  of  his 
criticism.  His  own  style,  for  instance,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  merits,  is,  after  all,  only  pure  EngUsh 
used  with  due  appreciation  and  effectiveness,  dis¬ 
plays  none  of  the  blemishes  he  would  saem  to  infer 
must  inevitably  disfigure  our  prose  as  it  now  exists. 
Still  less  do  we  agree  with  him  that  the  remedy 
for  the  slipshod  and  unintelligent  language  in 
which  even  writers  of  talent  and  originality  are 
content  to  give  their  ideas  to  the  world,  is  to  be 
found  in  establishing  a  literary  academy  or  some 
arbitrary  national  standard.  We  cannot  believe  it 
possible  to  produce  by  such  means  an  embodiment  for 
noble  and  beautiful  ideas;  if  they  be  indeed  noble 
and  beautiful,  they  will  make  to  themselves  bodies; 
the  spirit  must  weave  its  own  vesture,  and  it  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  worthy  of  itself.  But  if  the  novelists 
of  the  present  and  the  future  are  true  to  the  high 
vocation  that  now  lies  before  them,  they  may  become 
the  principal  moving  agency  in  creating  a  noble 
national  prose,  worthy,  not  only  of  their  own  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  of  their  country,  and  her  proud  list  of  po^. 

For  this  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  they  should 
recognise  and  accept  their  responsibilities,  both  spiritual 
and  literary ;  that  they  should  approach  the  work  before 
them  in  no  less  grave  and  reverential  a  temper  than  that 
expressed  in  Browning's  beautiful  invocation — 

Never  may  I  commence  my  eong— my  due  to  God — 

Save  with  bent  head,  and  with  beseeching  hands. 


DE  POETIS. 

When  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  most  delightful  of  his 
works,  that,  namely,  which  is  known  as  ‘  The  Defence  of 
Poesy,*  said  that  he  had  “  cause  to  make  a  pitifhl 
defence  of  poor  poetry,  which,  from  almost  the  higbeiA 
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estimatiou  of  learning,  is  fallen  to  be  tbo  langhing-stock 
of  children,”  he  wrote  just  before  the  golden  age  of 
English  poetiy,  jnst  as  day  was  dawning  npon  the 
English  drama  that  was  to  become  the  most  famous  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Bat  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  fire 
that  has  sunk  very  low  suddenly  begin  to  flicker  and  then 
flare  up  into  a  steady  flame,  so  in  literature  a  dull 
decline  is  often  followea  by  a  rapid  resurrection.  But 
those  words  of  Sidney's  are  full  of  import  to  us  of  to¬ 
day.  They  might  serve  as  the  text  to  hang  many  a 
sermon  on,  had  we  but  one  so  able  and  so  willing  to 
preach  in  praise  of  the  science  of  poetry  as  the 
author  of  the  Arcadia,”  for  we  are  afraid  that 
the  arts  are  declining,  that  all  will  soon  be  night,"  but 
that,  most  of  all,  poor  poetry  needs  some  defence  if  she 
would  not  be  but  the  laughing-stock  of  children.  We 
do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  we  have  around  ns  poets 
— many  poets — who  must  take  rank  among  the  great 
names  of  our  literature.  We  do  not  object,  as  harsher 
critics  do,  to  some  of  the  harmless  eccentricities  of 
schools  and  pseudo-schools,  of  students  and  teachers  of 
the  most  joyous  science ;  to  the  fancies  and  fantasies  of 
poets  and  poetasters  in  their  writing  or  their  bindings 
we  are  lenient.  If  one  choose^ to  be  old  English,  if  another 
prefer  to  write  in  the  style  of  Dryden  and  Pope  and  call 
nimself  a  Queen  Anne  revivalist,  if  one  turn  to  Denmark 
or  Norroway  o’er  the  faem  and  swears  by  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  gods  and  the  aurora  horealis,  while  another  cares 
only  ror  dead  Provence  or  to-day’s  new  birth  at  Avignon, 
to  all  this  we  are  indulgent ;  let  them  look  north,  south, 
east,  or  west  in  their  prayers,  follow  the  saga-singers 
or  Omar  Khayyam,  Johannes  Secundus,  or  Alfred  de 
Husset  at  their  will.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  bears 
bright  blossoms  enough  for  the  walker  in  Apollo’s  garden. 
But  we  are  afeard.  God  help  poor  poetry,  for  it  seems 
to  be  sorely  sick,  and  very  like  to  die  ! 

These  mournful  reflections  have  been  called  up  by  but  a 
little  thing — only  the  announcement  of  a  PoeVs  Magaxine, 
Moreover,  the  production  has  come  to  us,  and  the  whole 
horison  is  darkened.  In  vain  we  repeat  the  maxim  of 
Pan^loBS,  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
possible  of  worlds ;  we  have  become  hopelessly  pessi¬ 
mistic  as  regards  poetry ;  we  cannot  be  comforted.  A 
PoeVt  Magazine  /  There  is,  we  believe,  a  Hatter' a 
Magazine ;  but  a  Poet's  Magazine  —  the  very  name 
BU^ests  BO  many  a  conflicting  emotion.  There  ib  some¬ 
thing  at  once  luul  and  ludicrous,  so  silly,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  impertinent^in  the  very  idea,  that  one  is  at 
first  uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  any¬ 
one  in  this  nineteenth  century,  when  our  race,  wise  with 
^1  the  experience  of  so  many  centuries,  has  not  yet  sunk 
into  its  second  childhood  or  drivelled  into  dotage,  to 
found  such  a  periodical — should  have  had,  we  will  not 
say  the  heart,  but  the  presumption  to  entertain  and 
carry  out  such  an,  idea.  But  it  is  even  so.  At  this 
moment  there  actually  exists  a  poet’s  magazine,  and  if 
anything  could  well  more  ridiculous  than  a  magazine 
devoted  especially  to  poets,  it  is  the  magazine  itself ; 
if  aught  could  be  more  silly  than  such  a  suggestion,  it  is 
the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  ordinary  human  mind  to  conceive  the  idea  of  all 
the  “  Poet’s  Corners  ”  of  every  provincial  newspaper  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  every  journal  of  every 
small  town  or  village  in  the  United  States  fused  together 
into  one  vast  whole  from  which  all  that  possessed  any  merit 
whatscMver  was  most  carefully  extracted,  some  concep¬ 
tion  might  be  formed  of  this  performance.  We  love  not 
Conservatism,  and  our  love  for  the  liberty  of  the  human 
being  is  great,  very  great ;  but  after  first  beholding  this 
romarkable  production,  we  were  for  a  moment  staggered 
in  our  belief,  as  two  institutions  arose  to  us  from  ancient 
days.  ^  The  Papal  Index  had  its  defects,  but  in  certain 
cases  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  it  might  be  useful ; 
books  are  no  longer  burnt  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
but  it  is  sometimes  a  pity  that  they  are  not. 

It  is,  we  think,  Goethe  who  tells  somewhere  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  learned  German  society  that  sought  to  lay  down 
strictly,  by  rule  and  regulation,  the  exact  definition  of 
what  qualities  went  to  make  up  what  they  were  pleased 


to  term  a  poet.  He  was  to  be  this  ;  he  was  not  to  be 
that ;  he  should  treat  such  subjects ;  he  should  not  treat 
such  others,  and  so  on,  until  their  definitions  finally  left 
them  no  one  but  ./Eson  as  their  ideal  poetw  and  his 


them  no  one  but  ./Esop  as  their  ideal  poet^  and  his 
fables  as  their  perfect  poems.  Yet  it  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  even  such  soulless  pedants  as  these 
would  have  gone  the  length  of  starting  a  magazine  for 
their  little  fable-mongers — would  have  consented  to  so 
strive  to  lower  and  make  laughable  that  which  they 
seemed  to  cherish.  But  a  Poet's  Magazine  ought  to  bo 
extremely  curious,  and  such  indeed  it  is.  There  are  in 
England  at  present  a  certain  number  of  recognisedlj 
great  poets,  a  much  larger  number  of  very  good  poets, 
a  larger  number  yet  of  fairly  good  poets  even  before 
we  come  to  the  more  prominent  minor  poets.  It  is 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  of  all  these  no  one  is  < 
represented  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  devoted  to  . 
poets.  But  in  the  farrago  of  folly  that  is  served 
up  instead,  for  none  but  its  makers  to  feed  upon, 
feeble  imitetions  of  the  singing  of  our  chief  sin^rs 
is  hopelessly,  disgustingly  prominent.  Imitation, 
even  when  close  and  clever,  is  seldom  pleasing, 
but  when  bad  it  is  unpardonable  ;  and  to  find  the 
strength  of  another  man’s  thoughts  or  form  dilated, 
with  much  water  until  it  is  tasteless  and  weak  as  the 
grogue  that  was  a  spScialitS  de  la  tnaison  in  Tricoehe  et 
Cacolet,  compels  full  sympathy  with  Tennyson’s  de¬ 
nunciations.  Macaulay  compares  some  man’s  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  profound  annotations  scrawled  upon  the 
dog-eared  volumes  of  a  circulating  library.  The  average 
quality  of  the  work  in  the  Poet's  Magazine  does  not 
nearly  approach  to  the  same  standard  oi  literary  merit ; 
the  humblest  of  poor  provincial  newspapers  ought  to  be 


Magazine  has  for  the  moment  its  use.  Into  this  AduUam  ^ 
of  incompetency  rush  all  who  have  no  chance  of  ever  ■ 
appearing  elsewhere,  the  opportunity  of  getting  so  easily , 
into  print  dazzling  them  like  the  cheap  fireworks  ana> 
coloured  lamps  of  some  humble  dancing-g^dens.  It' 
is  not  without  its  touch  of  pathos,  too,  all  this.  In  these 
pages  rise  up  again  all  the  little  faded-out  emotions— all : 
the  cheap  sentiment  that  has  always  something  very 
touching  in  its  dreary  simplicity,  its  childish  absurdity. 
Here  are  the  blighted  lives,  the  wild  regrets,  the  broken 
hearts,  the  fierce  passions,  the  desperation  and  the  despair 
that  flourish  so  largely  in  ^e  magazines  of  schoolboys,  and 
the  writings  of  the  very  young  men  who  belong  to  the 
literary  society  of  some  small  country  towm,  the  writers 
whereof,  honest  and  healthy  fellows  of  about  nineteen,  ^ 
with  a  strong  taste  for  athletic  sports,  lament  a  wasted 
career  and  a  barren  future,  or  wail  that  fame  has  heed- 
lessly  passed  them  by,  before  they  have  finished  con- 
struing  their  “  Nepos.”  But  afiecting  though  this 


may  be,  its  appeals  for  pity  to  the  mind  of  the  scoffer, 


cannot  be  listened  to.  Swinburne-and-water,  Teniy^^^ 
son  and  whisky-and- water,  must  be  suppressed  like  the.^^ 
guinea-pigs  of  *  Alice  in  Wonderland.’ 

The  remarkable  magazine  possesses  also  essays  on|’ 
poetry  and  things  poetic  that  only,  as  a  rule,  want  the/  ' 
small  i’s  and  the  absolute  absence  of  punctuation 
perfectly  resemble  the  treatment  of  a  child’s  theme,  r 
Moreover,  there  are  answers  to  correspondents  that  * 
without  in  the  least  intending  it,  most  amusing.  Wheal 
Mr.  Browning,  in  his  poem,  casts  away  Sibrandnif^  i 
Schafnabnrgensis  he  forgets  the  oaf  ”  over  a  jolly  chapteTiJ^ 
of  Rabelais.”  We  thought  at  first  that  nothu^ 
remove  from  us  the  deep  gloom  that  the  Poet's  Magaainij^ 
had  brought  upon  us,  but  we  found  consolation  in  that/ 
poem  of  Artemus  Ward : —  ^ 

Unde  Simon  he 
Clum  up  a  tree 
To  see  what  he  could  see, 

When  presentlee 
Unde  Jim 

Olum  beside  of  him,  ^ 

And  squatted  down  by  ho. 

After  all,  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  enough  to  console  for 
the  feeble  idiocy  that  it  is  possible  for  human  being*' 
even  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation  to  develop. 
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ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

V. — LA  PETTINATRICE.  THE  HAIRDRESSER. 

Marrina  has  her  hands  foil  to-day  ;  for  though  it  is 
qnite  too  hot  for  early  May — so  hot  that  the  first  white¬ 
ness  and  crispness  of  a  pezzotto  is  gone  before  the  week  is 
out — there  is  nevertheless  to  be  a  hall  to-night,  and  a  ball 
in  the  sad  old  halls  of  the  deserted  Royal  Palace,  because 
the  king  is  coming  to  Genoa — the  king  and  the  pe<mle’s 
fiftvourite,  our  much-loved  Princess  Margherita.  Even 
the  sparing  Genoese  do  not  grudge  a  little  money  to  be 
brmhtest  and  happiest  on  such  an  occasion.  The  people 
and  the  shops  are  gay — the  veir  streets,  and  walls,  and 
houses  seem  to  shine  with  joy  of  the  prospect ;  illumina¬ 
tions  are  preparing  in  the  pablic  ways ;  tne  stalls  of  the 
floraje  are  well  st(^ked ;  and  on  the  Acquasola  the  trees 
are  a-flower,  bi^ht  with  green,  and  wide-spreading ;  the 
air  is  sweet  wim  acacia-scent  and  laburnum.  Marrina 
lives  without  the  city*s  gates,  on  the  side  towards  the 
great  cemetery.  Why  she  lives  there,  who  knows,  as 
i^e  often  says  ?  For,  although  the  way  into  town  is 
not  further  than  even  a  buxom  woman,  like  herself, 
can  comfortably  do  in  half-an-hour,  it  is  more  trouble 
than  it  is  worth,  this  being  obliged  to  pick  up  one’s 
petticoats,  and  turn  out  along  the  dusty  highway  every 
blessed  morning  of  one’s  life— whether  the  sun  be  hot 
or  the  Tramontana  bleak — just  to  coil,  and  plaster,  and 
construct  alofb  those  heavy  black  masses  of  the  Signora 
De  Maroni’s  hair !  But,  then,  if  one  always  had 
a  reason  for  everything  one  did.  Madonna y  life  would 
be  a  purmtory  indeed !  This  is  Marrina’s  philo¬ 
sophy,  and,  indeed,  the  rents  are  not  so  high  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  and  one  has  a  breath  for  on^s  money 
in  summer  time,  if  a  colder  blast  in  winter.  This 
morning  there  is  little  room  for  complaint  of  any  sort. 
The  weary-white  valley  of  the  Bisaguo  opens  out  to  the 
sea,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  beautiful  in  itself,  because  the 
shingle  of  its  river’s  bed  lies  around  so  wide,  with  so 
small  a  thread  of  water  in  its  midst,  but  on  either  side 
di  it^  and  beyond  the  dusty  roads  which  hem  its  margin, 
green  slopes  rise  gently  with  palaces  on  their  sides 
where  they  are  nearest  the  town,  and  on  the  opposite 
slopes  of  Albaro,  with  fruit  trees  in  blossom,  and 
chestnut  trees  in  leaf,  and  with  the  market  gardens  of 
manenti  to  make  them  g^reen  the  sooner.  Pinkest  peach 
bloom  is  over,  but  the  cherry,  and  the  pear,  and  the 
tender-toned  apple-blossom  have  not  oast  all  their 
flowers  yet,  while  the  may  and  the  blackthorn  spread 
white  and  pink  patches  on  hedge*rows  a  little  further 
inland,  and  on  the  mossy  turf  of  the  Quesia  valley,  some 
two  niiles  ahead,  violets  bloom  beneath  bright  chestnut 
trees,  and  primroses  on  banks  and  bomders,  faint 
narcissus  breathes  a  perfumed  ‘  breath  where  the  air 
plays  more  freely,  and  cowslips  hang  their  heads  in  the 
sunshine.  La  Pettinatrice  does  not  often  see  these  things, 
it  is  true,  for  her  own  house  stands  nearer  town  upon 
the  high  road,  where  the  Bisagno  is  thick  with  the  soap¬ 
suds  of  many  washerwomen  who  flog  clothes  upon  hard 
flint  as  they  stand  in  its  stream.  But  she  has  an  aunt 
who  lives  up  there  where  the  water  flows  clean,  and 
glides,  off*  mill-wheels  into  deep,  green  pools,  and 
we  has  plucked  the  faintly  streaked  tulips  from  out  the 
new  spring  wheat,  and  she  knows  the  bloom  of  the  fruit 
trees  though  she  is  a  town  woman  bom  and  bred.  The 
dust  lies  thick  on  the  road ;  although  the  summer 
has  scarce  begun,  the  sun  shines  hotly  down,  and 
Marrina  is  minded  to  spend  two  soldi  that  she 
may  escape  both  inconveniences  in  a  veiy  insecure 
and  closely-packed  conveyance  that  runs  to  the  Virgin’s 
rate  of  Porta  Pila  from  some  village  down  the  Bisagno. 
The  sun  is  on  Marrina’s  broad  back  in  the  only  seat 
that  is  vacant,  the  dust  whirls  in  her  face  from  the 
open  door,  and  the  flies  are  numerous,  but  a  little 
neighbourly  talk  and  altercation  make  up  for  all  these 
annoyances  with  the  inmates  of  the  omnibus.  There  is 
a  man  who  carries  the  most  fragrant  of  tmffles  with 
stale  fish  in  a  basket,  and  another  who  has  just  eaten 
freely  of  garlic  and  onions,  but  both  of  them  discourse 
well  with  the  comely  pettinatricey  and  she  finds  no  fault 
in  them.  Marrina  is  a  well-preserved  woman  of  some 
thirty  years.  She  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  showy- 


looking  than  some,  even,  of  the  town-women  of  her 
age — trat  comes  from  her  life  amongst  many  classes, 
and  a  little  also  because  Marrina  has  no  husband,  no 
home  of  her  own,  and  no  children.  She  has  a  shapely 
figure,  that  is  a  little  too  short  for  its  size,  a  full  round 
throat  which  the  sun  has  burnt  brown,  a  face  that  is 
one  shade  whiter  than  the  throat,  and  a  fine  head  of 
black,  crimped  hair,  whereon  her  own  craft  is  amply 
displayed;  ner  mouth  is  largo,  with  full  red  lips  and 
white  teeth,  her  cheeks  are  rosy,  her  eyes  twinkle 
proudly,  and  she  wears  white  thread  stockings  and 
black  shoes ;  her  petticoats  set  out  richly  from  her  broad 
hips,  her  dress  is  gaily  patterned,  her  kerchief  falls 
aside  a  little  at  the  neck,  her  hands  are  plump  and 
smooth.  The  gate-keeper  at  Porta  Pila,  the  noet  of  the 
Osteria  degli  Amici,  at  the  corner,  the  woman  who  sells 
fned  fish  two  steps  further  on,  all  greet  la  petHna- 
trice  as  she  comes  across  the  drawbridge,  wiUi 
swinging  gait,  to  turn  up  the  first  road  on  the 
right.  La  Signora  De  Maroni  is  the  first  to  have 
her  hair  dressed,  for  she  is  a  constant  customer, 
but  other  thoughts  and  wider  plans  are  rife  in 
Marrina’s  brain  to-day,  and  she  bestows  but  scant  atten¬ 
tion  on  this  lady’s  well-greased  plaits.  The  morning’s 
unfailing  g^ossip  loses  none  of  ito  excellence,  however, 
for  the  grist  is  more  rather  than  less  plentiful  to  the 
mill.  **  Does  vossignoria  call  to  mind  the  linendraperis 
wife  who  used  to  rent  the  little  house  with  the  pergola 
here  above  the  convent  P  ”  That  little  red-haired 
one  P  Well,  what  of  her,”  demands  the  lady  sharply. 
8he  is  a  fine  woman  for  her  years,  and  has  a  handsome 
pile  of  hair,  but  hers  is  black,  which  is  common¬ 
place,  and  besides  the  linendraper’s  wife  is  ten  years 
younger !  Marrina  knows  all  this.  **  OiusiOy*  she 
answers  glibly,  ”  what  a  wit  vossignoria  has,  to  be  sure  f 
Red  it  is — red  enough  to  scare  the  devil !  Well,  they've 
made  a  failure,  th^  don’t  live  up  here — only  got  a  bit 
of  a  place  now.  You  should  see  what  a  misexy  down 
in  Via  Giulia.”  “Truly,”  murmurs  La  Signora  De 
Maroni,  well  pleased.  “  I  should  think  she  wouldn’t 
be  on  the  Acquasola  to  see  the  Princess  then  P  ”  “1 
believe  yon,  she  won’t,”  laughs  Marrina,  crimping  a 
poor  handful  of  front  hair  as  she  speaks.  Then,  taking 
a  hair-pin  from  between  her  teetn,  where  it  has  been 
held  for  convenience,  and  placing  it  firmly  through  the 
towering  structure  of  her  victim’s  head,  “  She’s  too  vain 
to  show  herself  without  a  new  silk  dross !  It’s  quite 
ridiculous  at  her  age  !  If  it  were  vossignoriay  one  would 
understand !  ”  “  Go  away  with  you,”  laughs  the 

flattered  padronay  now  holding  the  hot  irons  ready  to 
have  the  little  flat  curls  of  long  usage  made  and 
plastered  upon  her  forehead.  ’*  Yes,  yes,  it  is  true,” 
continues  hmrrina,  “  and  yet  what  is  youth  good  for,  1 
say  P  Onfr  to  play  the  fool.  See  there  that  new  bride 
of  Signor  Parini  tne  orefice !  People  made  such  a  noise 
of  her  youth  and  her  beauty— only  fourteen  years,  and 
a  wife!  Well,  how  does  she  use  itP  Not  been  a 
mother  three  months,  and  a  mere  chit  of  flfteen  as  she  is, 
before  they  do  say — ”  and  la  pettinatrice* s  voice  sinks  to 
an  impressive  whisper  which '  la  Signora  De  Maroni 
alone  is  able  to  hear.  But  the  daily  erection  is  done, 
and  Marrina  has  no  time  for  g^sip  this  morning. 

“  Does  vossignoria  go  to  the  opera  to-night  to  see 
Princess  P  ”  she  asks,  rolling  down  her  sleeves  again. 

“  Eh,  povera  we,  no,  indeed  I  do  not,”  answen  the  wdj, 

“  Not  even  for  a  ^oke  could  I  persuade  that  birbone  of  a 
De  Maroni  to  hire  me  a  box  1  And  he  that  everyone 
tells  me  is  so  rich.  Shame  on  him  i  ”  Marrina  laughs 
loudly.  “  They  are  all  so,  those  husbands,”  she  says. 

“  The  Virgin  defend  wl  from  one  I  ”  And  with  a  “  dimoiie 
domaniy**  she  is  gone.  La  Signora  De  Maroni  has  n^ner 
so  interosting  a  head  nor  so  interesting  a  conversation  as 
many  whose  hair  she  will  do  this  day,  for  Marrina  has 
twisted,  and  combed,  and  greased  those  ^  black  locks 
every  morning  for  the  last  five  years  ;  so,  swiftly  running 
down  the  ninety-four  dark  and  dirty  steps,  perhaps 
not  with  the  lightest  of  footfalls,  she  is  glad  to 
greet  the  cobbler  ag^in,  who  stitches  in  the  portico,  and 
to  be  out  in  the  spring  air.  There  are  two  more  sub¬ 
scribing  clients  to  be  finished  off*,  and  after  that  who 
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knows  bow  many  cbanco  beads  of  ladies  who  are  going 
to  the  Princess's  ball  ?  The  next  cnstomer  liv^es  up  one 
of  the  fine  new  streets.  She  is  not  so  rich  as  the  De 
Maroni,  bnt  she  is  nohile^  and  has  better  hair — ^hair  that 
it’s  a  pleasure  to  stick  the  pins  into,  as  la  pettinatrice 
has  been  heard  to  say.  Lilacs  are  blooming,  with  snowy 
gnelder  roses  behind  the  tall  railings  of  private  gardens 
in  Via  Serra,  and  the  banksia  roses  have  grown  so 
wildly  that  their  long  and  flowering  sprays  fall  back 
over  the  walls  into  the  street.  Marrina  plucks  a  blossom 
with  which  to  greet  her  next  lady.  It  is  not  hers  to 
pluck,  but  why  should  that  signify  any  more  than  it  can 
signify  she  should  make  fun  of  the  hourgeoise  De  Maroni 
with  this  younger  and  prettier  rival  of  the  aristocracy, 
telling  of  the  grey  hairs  that  lie  underneath  if  only 
you  lift  the  well-greased  black  ones,  and  of  how  quel 
vecchio  her  husband  refused  to  spend  his  money  to  take 
her  to  the  opera.  **  And  with  reason,”  says  Marrina 
for  comment ;  **if  the  poor  devil  must  needs,  spend 
money,  *tis  natural  he  should  prefer  to  spend  it  for  a 
pretty  face.”  Then  the  lady  laughs,  and  quite  agrees, 
and  they  fall  to  the  discussion  of  quel  tale  and  quelV 
aliro — for  this  customer  is  young,  and  has  her  cavalier 
ierventif  and  Marrina  is  always  very  useful  for  gossip 
and  scandal.  La  signora  is  going  to  the  opera,  and  then 
to  the  ball — not  with  her  husband,  of  course — and  must 
needs  consult  Marrina  about  her  toilet,  for  a  pettinalrice 
sees  the  costume  of  many  a  fine  lady,  and  can  advise  so 
as  to  make  or  to  mar  many  an  evening's  happiness.  On 
this  occasion  the  contessina  gets  many  a  hint,  and 
knows  pretty  w’ell  what  most  of  the  marchese  will 
wear  to-night ;  so  that  she  is  able  still  to  devise — 
with  la  pettinatrice' 8  help — some  extravagance  that 
shall  outvie  them  all.  Fortunately  for  her,  she  is 
a  favourite  with  Marrina,  and  may  trust  just  a  little 
more  to  the  discretion  of  Marrina's  tongue  than  all 
the  poor  ladies  who  confided  the  secret  of  their  toilets 
to  her  yesterday — because  though  her  hands  will  work 
amongst  hair  till  far  into  the  coming  night,  Marrina 
dressed  many  a  head  yester  eve  whose  owner  sat  upright 
in  a  chair  till  this  morning — nor  thought  anything  of  it — 
for  appearance  sake !  “  Amuse  yourself.  Signora  Con- 

tessa,  and  have  a  care  for  that  poor  marchesino  of  last 
week,  now  that  you  have  a  new  gallant,”  says  Marrina, 
deftly  placing  the  last  pile.  ”  what  time  I  waste 
with  yon,”  adds  she,  as  the  church  clock  strikes,  and 
she  is  down  the  stair,  down  the  street,  almost  with  the 
thought,  and  out  into  the  flower-strewn  Acqnasola,  where 
the  air  is  flushed  with  summer  sunshine,  and  waxen 
blossoms  stand  stiflly  amid  the  broad  leaves  of  horse- 
chestnuts  in  the  sloping  avenue.  La  marchesa  Taglia- 
fico  lives  on  the  Salita  dei  Gappucini,  where  she  can 
see  the  flowering  creepers  against  the  tall  old  wall 
of  the  Yilletta  de'  Negri  opposite,  that  is  now  the 
new  Acqnasola,  where  she  can  hear  the  rush  of 
the  cascs^e,  and  scent  the  limes  and  acacias  ofi* 
the  public-g^irdens,  and  watch  the  nobility  driving 
roxmd  of  a  warm  Sunday  evening;  where  she  is  close  to 
the  ancient  Church  of  the  Gappucini,  besides,  and  can 
stand  beneath  its  cypresses  two  minutes  after  leaving 
home  to  visit  its  Presepio  at  Epiphany,  or  its  Santo 
Bepolcro  in  Holy  Week,  to  hear  its  Frati  Predicaiori^  to 
attend  mass,  and  buy  waxen  images  on  all  or  any  of  the 
festas.  La  Marchesa  is  one  of  the  devout ;  nevertheless, 
i^e  is  to  be  at  the  ball  to-night,  and  Marrina  is  to  do 
her  hair. 

Even  la  pettinatrice' s  goodly  strength  is  well-nigh 
spent,  and  her  fingers  greased  to  the  bone  before  the 
last  head  is  finished  off,  for,  in  spite  of  her  only  having 
taken  half-an-hour's  rest  to  see  the  Princess  drive  round 
the  mrdons,  it  is  midnight  long  past  when  the  final 
touch  is  put  to  the  final  Marchesa.  The  day's  work  is 
over,  but  Marrina  does  not  go*  home  to  the  tall  house  on 
the  dusty  road  beyond  Porta  Pila.  She  too  must  have 
her  night's  recreation.  Who  would  expect  the  love  of 
folly  to  be  spent  in  a  w'oman  of  that  figpire,  and  with 
those  eyes,  even  though  her  calendar  count  thirty  birth¬ 
days  P  But  after  the  ^as-lit  night,  the  summer  sunshine 
stul  comes  back,  bright  and  pure,  and  fresh  apple- 
blossoms  blow  beside  la  pettinatrice' s  home. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DE  PBOFUNDIS. 

A  MORE  ruffianly-looking  vagabond  than  the  honourable 
member  for  Ballinascroon  could  not  have  been  found  within 
the  area  of  London  on  that  warm  June  evening.  And  yet  ho 
seemed  fairly  pleased  with  himself  as  he  boldly  took  his  way 
across  the  Green  Park.  He  balanced  his  basket  jauntily  over 
the  dirty  sealskin  cap.  He  whistled  as  he  went. 

It  was  his  third  excursion  of  the  sort ;  and  he  was  getting  to 
be  quite  familiar  with  his  role.  In  fact,  he  was  not  thinking 
at  all  at  this  moment  of  tramps’  patter,  or  Covent  Garden,  or 
anything  connected  with  the  lodging-house  in  which  he  had 
already  spent  two  nights.  He  whistled  to  give  himself  courage 
in  another  direction.  Surely  it  was  not  for  him,  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  occupied  with  the  serious  duties  of  life,  and,  above 
all,  hard-headed  and  practical,  to  be  perturbed  by  the  senti¬ 
mental  phantasy  of  a  girl  Was  it  not  for  her  interest,  as  well 
as  his  own,  that  he  should  firmly  hold  outP  A  frank 
exposition  of  their  relations  now  would  prevent  mistakes  in  the 
future — would,  indeed,  be  the  truest  kindness  to  her.  And  aa 
he  could  not  undertake  to  play  a  Cupid’s  part,  to  become  a 
philanderer,  to  place  a  mysterious  value  on  moods  and  feelings 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  actual  facts  of  life,  was  it 
not  wiser  that  he  should  plainly  declare  as  much  P 

And  yet  this  scoundrelly-looking  hawker  derived  but  little 
consolation  from  his  gay  whistling.  He  could  not  but  think  of 
Lady  Sylvia  as  she  wrote  the  letter  now  in  his  pocket ;  and  in 
his  inmost  consciousness  he  knew  what  that  tender-hearted 
girl  must  have  suffered  in  penning  the  cold,  proud  lines.  She 
had  none  of  his  pressing  work  in  which  to  escape  from  the 
harassing  pain  of  such  a  discussion.  He  guessed  that  weary 
days  and  sleepless  nights  were  the  result  of  such  letters  as  that 
he  now  carried  with  hun.  But  then,  she  was  in  the  wrong. 
Discipline  was  wholesome.  So  he  continued  his  contented 
trudge,  and  his  whistling. 

He  crossed  St.  James’s  Park,  passed  through  Queen  Anne’s 
Gate,  and  finally  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  squalid 
streets  and  lanes  with  which  he  seemed  sufficiently  familiar. 
It  was  nut  a  pleasant  quarter  on  this  warm  night ;  the  air  was 
close  and  foul ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses — loosely- 
dressed  women  for  the  most  part,  who  had  retreating  foreheads, 
heavy  jowls,  and  a  loud  laugh  that  seemed  scarcely  human — 
had  come  out  to  sit  on  the  door-step  or  the  pavement.  There 
were  not  many  men  about  A  few  hulking  youths — bullet¬ 
headed,  round-shouldered,  in-kneed— lounged  about  the  doors 
of  the  public-houses,  addressing  each  other  in  the  most  hideons 
language  d  propos  of  nothing. 

The  proprietor  of  the  common  lodging-house  stood  at  the 
entry  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  He  took  no  notice  of  Balfour  except 
that,  on  his  approach,  he  went  along  the  passage  and  unlocked 
a  door,  admitted  him,  and  shut  the  door  again :  this  door  could 
not  be  re-opened  on  the  other  side,  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  a  defaulter  sneaking  off  in  the  night  without  pajring  his 
fourpence.  Balfour  went  up-stfdrs.  The  doors  of  the  various 
rooms  and  the  rickety  little  windows  were  all  wide  open.  The 
beds — of  coarse  materials,  certainly,  but  clean — were  all 
formally  made.  There  was  not  a  human  being  in  the  place. 

He  had  a  room  to  himself — about  eight  feet  square,  with  two 
beds  in  it.  He  placed  his  basket  on  the  bed ;  and  then  went 
downstairs  again,  and  out  into  the  back-yard.  The  only 
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occupant  of  the  yard  waa  a  griazled  and  feeble  old  man,  who 
waa  at  thia  moment  performing  hia  ablutiona  in  the  lavatory, 
which  condated  of  three  paila  of  dirty  water,  standing  on  a 
bench  in  an  open  shed.  The  man  dried  hia  face,  turned,  and 
looked  at  Balfour  with  a  pair  of  keen  and  ferrety  eyes,  said* 
nothing,  and  walked  off  into  the  kitchen.  Balfour  waa  left  in 
aole  occupation  of  the  yard,  with  its  aorroundingt  of  tumble- 
down  outhouses  and  dilapidated  brick  walls ;  he  lit  a  pipe,  and 
sate  down  on  a  bench. 

It  was  not  a  good  time  of  the  year  for  these  researches,  the 
precise  object  of  which  he  had  formerly  explained  to  Lady 
Sylvia.  The  summer  weather  draws  tramps,  hawkers,  and  other 
branches  of  our  nomadic  population,  into  the  country,  where  they 
can  cadge  a  bit  for  food,  and  where,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  a 
bed  in  a  hot  room,  they  can  sleep  comfortably  enough  beneath 
an  empty  cart,  or  by  a  hedge-row,  or  in  a  new  drain-pipe. 
Nevertheless,  a  good  many  strange  people  tamed  into  this 
lodging-house  of  a  night ;  and  Balfour,  on  his  first  appearance, 
had  rather  ingratiated  himself  with  them  by  pretending  to 
have  had  a  drop  too  much,  and  insisting  on  standing  beer  all 
round.  As  he  mattered  his  determination  to  fight  any 
who  refused  to  drink  with  him—and  as  there  was  a  brawny 
and  bony  look  about  the  build  of  his  shoulders — the  various 
persons  present  overcame  their  natural  modesty,  and  drank 
the  beer.  Thereafter  the  newcomer  relapsed  into  a  gloomy 
silenoe:  sate  on  a  bench  in  a  comer  which  was  hidden  in 
shadow ;  and  doubtless  most  of  his  companions,  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  talk  of  their  experiences  of  unions,  guardians, 
magistrates,  and  the  like — the  aristocracy,  of  course,  preferring 
to  tAlh  of  the  money  they  had  made  in  bygone  times,  when 
their  particular  trade  or  lay  had  not  been  overrun  with  com¬ 
petition — imagined  he  was  asleep. 

On  the  following  night  he  was  well  received ;  and  now  he 
entered  a  little  more  into  conversation  with  them — his  share 
in  it  being  limited  to  occasional  questions.  But  there  was 
one  man  there  who,  from  the  very  first,  regarded  him  with 
suspicion ;  and  he  knew  that  from  the  way  in  which  this  man 
followed  him  about  with  his  watchful  eyes.  This  was  an  old 
man  called  Fiddling  Jack,  who,  with  a  green  shade  over  his 
eyes,  went  about  Lambeth  as  a  blind  man,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  a  child  of  nine  or  ten,  who  played  the  violin  and 
collected  the  coppeis.  Whether  his  care  of  the  child  was 
parental  or  merely  prudeatia4  he  always  brought  her  back  to 
the  lodging-house,  and  sent  her  to  bed,  by  nine  o’clock ;  the 
rest  of  the  evening  he  spent  in  the  great  kitchen,  smoking  a 
black  clay  pipe.  From  the  very  first  Balfour  knew  that  this 
old  man  suspected  something ;  or  was  it  that  his  eyes,  being 
guarded  from  the  light  all  day,  seemed  pretematurally  keen 
when  the  green  shade  was  removed  P 

But  the  man  whom  Balfour  most  feared  was  another  old 
man,  who  in  former  days  had  been  the  owner  of  a  large  haber¬ 
dashery  business  in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea ;  and  who  had 
drank  himself  down  until  he  now  earned  his  living  by  selling 
evening 'papers  on  one  of  the  nver  piers.  His  brain,  too,  had 
given  way ;  he  was  now  a  half-maudlin,  amiable,  harmless  old 
man,  whose  fine  language  and  courteous  manners  had  got  for 
him  the  title  of  Mr.”  Now  Mr.  Sturt  excelled  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  he  spoke  with  great  propriety  of  phrase,  so  that 
again  and  again  Balfour  found  himself  on  the  point  of  replying 
to  this  old  gentleman  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  fact,  his  only  safeguard  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Sturt  lay  in  complete  silence. 

But  indeed,  on  this  third  evening  of  his  explorations,  his  heart 
was  not  in  his  work  at  all.  As  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
squalid  yard— occasionally  noticing  a  newcomer  come  in — his 
mind  was  filled,  not  with  any  social  or  political  problem,  but 


with  a  great  compunction  and  yearning.  He  dared  not  take 
I.ady  Sylvia’s  letter  from  his  pocket ;  but  he  tried  to  remem¬ 
ber  every  word  in  it ;  and  he  pondered  over  this  and  the  other 
phrase  to  see  if  it  could  not  somehow  be  construed  into  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  affection.  Then  he  began  to  compose  his  answer  to 
it;  and  that,  he  determined,  would  be  a  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  position  he  had  taken  up.  After  all,  was  not  a 
great  deal  to  be  granted  to  the  woman  one  loved  P  If  she  waa 
unreasonable,  it  was  only  the  privilege  of  her  sex.  In  any  case, 
he  would  argue  no  longer;  he  would  try  the  effect  of  a 
frank  and  generous  surrender. 

Having  come  to  this  decision,  which  afforded  him  great  in¬ 
ternal  comfort,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  immediate  task; 
and  accordingly  he  walked  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  number 
ofthe^i'fN^s  had  already  assembled.  An  excess  of  courtesy 
is  not  the  order  of  the  day  in  a  common  lodging-house,  and  so 
he  gave  no  greeting,  and  received  none.  He  sate  down  on  a 
ricketty  stool  in  the  great,  dusky  den ;  and  while  some  of  the 
odd-looking  folks  were  having  their  supper,  he  lit  another  pipe. 
But  he  had  not  sate  there  five  minutes  when  he  had  formed  a 
distinct  opinion  that  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
those  people  towards  him.  They  looked  at  him  askance ;  they 
had  become  silent  since  the  moment  of  his  entrance.  Moreover, 
the  newcomers,  as  they  dropped  in,  regarded  him  curiously, 
and  invariably  withdrew  to  the  farther  end  of  the  big  apart¬ 
ment.  When  they  spoke,  it  was  amongst  themselves,  and  in  a 
low  voice. 

So  conscious  did  he  in  time  become  of  all  this  that  he  re¬ 
solved  he  would  not  spoil  the  evening  of  those  poor  folks ;  he 
would  go  up  to  that  small  room  above.  Doubtless  some  secret 
wish  to  re-read  Lady  Sylvia’s  letter  had  some  influence  on  this 
decision ;  at  any  rate,  he  went  out  into  the  yard,  took  a  turn  up 
and  down  with  his  hwds  in  his  pockets ;  and  then  with  ap¬ 
parent  carelessness  went  upstairs.  He  sate  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  small  and  rude  bed,  and  took  out  the  letter. 

He  had  not  been  there  five  minutes  when  a  woman  rushed 
into  the  room,  greatly  exdted.  She  was  a  stalwart  woman, 
with  an  immensely  broad  bust,  keen  grey  eyes,  and  a  grey 
moustache,  that  gave  a  truculent  look  to  her  face. 

<*For  God’s  sake,  get  out  o’  this,  sir  I  ”  she  said,  hurriedly, 
but  not  loudly,  **  the  boys  have  been  drinking  at  the  Blue  Tun, 
and  they’re  coming  down  on  you — ^look  sharp,  sir — ^nerer  mind 
the  basket — run  for  It—-  ** 

**  But  what’s  the  matter,  Mrs.  Grace  P  ”  said  he,  stubbornly, 
refusing  to  rise ;  he  could  not  submit  to  the  ignomby  of  run¬ 
ning,  without  knowing  why. 

**  It’s  all  along  o’  that  Fiddling  Jack— by  the  Lord,  I’ll  pay 
him  out !  ”  said  the  woman,  with  an  angry  look.  **  He’s  )mn 
about  saying  you  was  a  box-man—  ” 

"AwhatP” 

He  says  it  was  yon  got  Billy  Rowland  a  lifer;  and  the 
boys  are  saying  they’ll  do  for  you  this  very  night  Get  away 
now,  sir — ^it’s  no  use  talking  to  them — ^they’ve  been  drinking.” 

**Loolk  here,  Mrs.  Grace,”  said  be»  calmly,  as  he  re¬ 
moved  a  false  bottom  from  the  basket  beside  him,  and  took 
out  a  fciz-chambered  revolver,  I  am  a  peaceable  person ;  but 
if  there’s  a  row,  I’ll  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  some  of 
them.” 

**  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  show  them  that,  or  you’re  a  dead 
man,”  said  the  woman.  "  Now,  sir,  off  you  go.” 

He  seemed  in  no  great  hurry ;  but  he  put  the  pistol  into 
his  breast-pocket,  put  on  bis  cap,  and  went  downstairs.  There 
was  no  sound  at  all— no  unusual  excitement  He  got  the 
proprietor  to  unlock  the  dividing-door,  and  went  along  the 
passage.  He  called  a  good-night  to  Mrs.  Grace. ' 

But  he  had  no  sooner  got  to  the  street  than  he  was  met  by 
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a  great  howl,  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasU ;  and  then  he 
•aw  before  him  a  considerable  crowd  of  people  who  had  jnst 
come  along,  and  were  drawing  round  the  entrance  in  a  semi¬ 
circle.  He  certain!/  turned  pale  for  a  moment,  and  stood 
•till  It  was  onlj  in  a  confused  sort  of  waj  that  he  per- 
ceirod  that  this  hoarselj-murmuring  crowd  was  eompofed 
chiefl/  of  women — riragoes  with  bare  heads  and  arms-rund 
louts  of  lads  about  nineteen  or  twent/.  He  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  cries ;  he  onl/  knew  that  they  were  mingled 
taunts  and  menaces.  What  to  do  he  knew  not  $  while  to 
»peak  to  this  howling  mass  was  on  the  face  of  it  useless. 
What  was  all  this  about  ^  Billy  Rowland,**  **  Scotland  Yard,** 
**  Spy,**  **  Bus-man,?  and  the  rest  P 
**  What  is  it  yon  want  with  me  P  **  he  called  aloud ;  but  of 
.  what  ayail  was  his  single  yoice  agaii^  those  thousand  angry 
criesP 

A  stone  was  flung  at  him,  and  missed  him.  He  saw  the  big 
lout  who  threw  it  dodge  back  into  the  crowd. 

**  You  cowardly  scoundrel,**  he  shouted,  making  an  inrolun- 
tary  step  forward,  **  Come  out  here  and  FU  flght  you — I’ll 
fight  any  one  of  you— ah!  skulk  behind  the  women, 
do! - ** 

At  this  moment  he  received  a  stinging  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  head  that  sent  him  staggering  for  a  yard  or  two.  A 
woman  had  crept  up  by  the  side  of  the  houses,  and  pitched  a 
broken  piece  of  tile  at  him.  Had  she  thrown  it,  it  most  have 
killed  him;  as  it  was,  it  merely  cut  him,  so  that  instan¬ 
taneously  the  side  of  his  head  and  neck  were  streaming 
with  blood. 

He  recovered  his  footing ;  the  stinging  pain  awoke  all  the 
Celtic  ferocity  in  him ;  he  drew  out  his  revolver,  and  turned 
to  the  spot  from  whence  his  unexpected  assailant  had  attacked 
him.  There  was  one  terrible  moment  of  hesitation.  Had  it 
been  a  man,  be  would  have  shot  him  dead.  As  it  was,  he 
paused ;  and  then,  with  a  white  face,  he  threw  his  revolver  on 
the  parement. 

He  did  not  quite  know  what  happened  next,  for  he  was 
faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  giddy.  But  this  was  what  hap¬ 
pened.  The  virago  who  had  pitched  the  piece  of  tile  at  him, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  pistol  lying  on  the  pavement,  uttered 
a  screech  of  joy,  and  sprang  forward  to  seize  it  The  next 
moment  she  received  a  crashing  blow  on  the  jaw,  which  sent 
her  reeling  senseless  into  the  gutter ;  and  the  next  moment 
Mrs.  Grace  had  picked  up  the  revolrer,  while  with  her  other 
hand  she  caught  hold  of  Balfour  as  with  the  grip  of  a  vice, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  passage.  . 

**  Run !  **  she  said.  **  The  door  is  open !  Through  the  yard 
— there  is  a  chair  at  the  wall— don’t  stop  till  you're  at  the 
Abbey !  ** 

She  stood  at  the  narrow  entrance,  and  barred  the  way ;  the 
great,  brawny  arm  gripping  the  revolver. 

"  ’Swelp  me,”  she  shouted — and  she  knew  how  to  make  her¬ 
self  heard — ’Swelp  me  God,  if  one  of  you  stirs  a  foot  nearer, 
there’ll  be  murder  here  this  night  I  mean  it  My  name’s  Sal 
Grace ;  and  by  the  Lord  there’s  six  of  you  dead  if  you  lift  a 
hand  against  me !  ** 

At  the  same  moment,  Balfour,  though  he  felt  giddy,  be¬ 
wildered,  and  considerably  weak  about  the  knees,  bad  bolted 
down  the  back  yard  until  he  came  to  the  brick  wall  Here  he 
found  a  ricketty cane-bottomed  chair;  and  by  its  aid  he  managed 
to  clamber  over.  Now  he  was  in  an  open  space  of  waste  ground 
— it  had  just  been  bought  by  the  Government  for  some  purpose 
or  other — and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  it  was  closely  fenced  all 
round.  At  length,  however,  he  descried  a  hole  in  the  paling 
that  some  children  had  made ;  and  through  that  he  managed 
to  squeeze  himself.  Presently  he  was  making  his  way  as  fast 


as  he  could  through  a  series  of  slums ;  but  h'u  object  was  less 
to  make  straight  for  the  Abbey  than  to  rout  out  the  policemen 
on  his  way,  and  send  them  bock  to  the  relief  of  his  valiant  de¬ 
fender;  and  this  he  most  luckily  and  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  He  had  managed,  too,  during  his  flight,  to  partly  mop 
up  the  blood  that  had  streamed  from  the  wound  in  his  head. 

Then  he  missed  his  way  somehow ;  for  otherwise,  a  very  few 
minutes  running  and  walking  must  have  taken  him  either  to  the 
Abbey  or  the  Embankment ;  and  now,  as  he  felt  faint,  he  stag* 
gered  into  a  public-house. 

**  Well,  my  man,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  P  **  said  the 
burly  publican,  as  he  saw  this  newcomer  sink  down  on  a 
bench. 

«Some  water— some  brandy,”  said  Balfour,  involuntarily 
putting  his  hand  up  to  the  side  of  his  head. 

**  Good  Lord,  you’ve  ’ad  the  worst  of  it,  my  lad,”  said  the 
publican — he  was  familiar  with  the  results  of  a  free  fight. 
"Here,  Jim,  get  a  pail  o’  water,  and  let  this  chap  put  his  *ead 
in  it  Don’t  you  let  that  blood  get  on  the  floor,  my  man.” 

The  cool  water  applied  to  his  head,  and  the  glass  of  brandy, 
vile  as  it  was,  that  he  drank,  pulled  Balfour  together.  He  rose, 
and  the  publican  and  the  pot-boy  were  astonished  to  find  the 
diflTerence  in  the  appearance  of  this  coster’s  face,  produced  by 
the  pail  of  water.  And  when,  on  leaving,  he  gave  the  pot-b(^ 
half-a-crown  for  his  attention,  what  were  they  to  make  of  it  ? 

By  some  means  or  other,  he  finally  managed  to  wander  into 
Victoria  Street ;  and  here,  with  some  difficulty,  he  persuaded  a 
cabman  to  drive  him  up  to  Piccadilly.  He  was  secure  himself, 
and  he  had  little  fear  for  the  safety  of  Mrs.  Grace.  He  knew 
the  authority  wielded  over  the  neighbourhood  by  that  stalwart 
Amazon;  and  in  any  case  he  had  sent  her  sufficient  police 
aid. 

He  got  his  man  to  wash  that  ugly  cut  along  the  side  of  his 
head  before  sending  for  a  surgeon  to  have  it  properly  dressed. 

"  Will  you  look  at  your  letters,  sir  P  ” 

"  No,  not  to-night,”  he  said,  for  he  was  feeling  tired. 

But  on  second  thoughts  he  fancied  he  might  as  well  run  his 
eye  over  the  envelopes.  He  started  on  finding  there  one  from 
Lady  Sylvia.  Had  she  then  written  immediately  after  the 
dispatch  of  her  last  P 

**  Dearest  Hugh^^  the  g^l  wrote.  **  It  will  be  when  gou 
pleaie,  I  cannot  bear  quarrelling  with  you.  Your  Sylvia,” 

As  he  read  the  simple  words — he  was  weak  and  feverish—^ 
his  eyes  became  moist  This  girl  loved  him. 


LITEEATUEE. 

FOES  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  New  Bepublie;  or»  Culture,  Faith,  and  PhiloeopJ^  in  an 
EnglUh  Country  Houu.  London ;  Chatto  and  Windns. 

This  is  a  very  ambitions  book.  It  is  a  bold  thin?  for 
a  yonng  man  ,to  chaHenge  comparison  with  l^to. 
Almost  every  yonng  man  at  the  Universities  who  has  a 
sonl  above  cricket,  and  no  very  decided  aim  in  life,  con¬ 
ceives  at  one  time  or  another  the  idea  of  acting  as  a 
Plato  for  bis  generation,  and  pntting  in  dramatic  form 
the  doctrines  which  divide  the  thonghtfnl  spirits  of  the 
time  into  different  camps,  bnt  few  of  these  impartial- 
minded  yonths  ever  carry  their  project  into  cxecntion. 
They  remain  Platos  perhaps,  bnt  mnte  and  inglorions. 
The  anthor  of  the  *  New  Repnblic  *  belongs  to  a  higher 
or  at  least  a  more  practical  order  of  being.  He  has  not 
only  boldly  conceived,  bnt  perseveringly  execnted.  And 
it  wonld  nnfair  to  deny  that  he  has  execnted  his  pnr- 
pose  with  a  considerable  aoionnt  of  snccess.  We  fear 
that  some  of  the  rival  leaders  of  thonght  who  are  here 
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brought  into  amicable  conflict  vronld  consider  the 
author’s  exposition  of  their  opinions  to  be  impertinent 
caricatures,  but  the  caricatures  are  uudeniablj  clever. 
The  book  will  be  read,  we  should  think,  with  great  sest 
at  the  Universities,  where  alone,  'perhaps,  some  of  the 
more  secret  touches  of  its  satire  wifi  be  fully  appreciated. 
There  is  just  a  chance  that  the  author  ma^  bo  hailed  by 
one  of  our  contemporaries  as  a  rising  genius ;  and  those 
persons — they  cannot  be  few  in  number — who  take  an 
easy  talking  interest  in  the  views  of  Professor  Jowett,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall, 
Professor  Clifibrd,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Pater,  will  find 
in  the  *  Kow  Republic  *  not  a  little  to  amuse  them.  The 
interlocutors  in  the  book  not  only  talk,  but  are  admirably 
adapted  to  be  the  cause  of  talk  in  others. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  Socrates  of  this  new  Plato,  thinly 
disguised,  if  disguised  at  all,  for  the  author  seems  un¬ 
necessarily  afraid  lest  his  personages  shonld  not  be 
identified,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr. 


vith  sD^e — that  1  had  Men  nothing  about  it  in  the  papen- 
*  Il'm !  ’  he  eaid,  giring  a  eort  of  a  gmnt  that  made  me  feel  droad- 
fullj  iffnonnt,  *  Whj,  I  had  an  Exeunus  on  it  mjreelf  in  the 
Arehmolcgical  Gas$tU  onljr  lest  week.’  And,  do  you  know,  it  turned 
out  that  the  Battle  of  Bourinee  waa  fought  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  had,  aa  far  aa  I  could  make  out,  something  to  do  with 
Ma]^  Chifta.  Now,  Mr.  Launnee,  if  that’s  the  sort  of  culture 
one  gets  fW>m  studying  history,  Tm  glad  Tv's  forgotten  even  the 
names  of  the  twelre  Caesars,  and  the  (Utes  of  the  kings  of  England. 
Besides,"  Lady  Ambrose  added,  **  it  makes  one  think  what  a  serious 
thing  it  is  to  lose  a  battle,  if  |^ple  are  to  be  made  so  cross  about  it 
six  hundred  years  afterwards.*’ 

The  author’s  bias  creeps  out  in  his  treatment  of 
those  of  his  interlocutors  who  represent  materialism-— 
Professor  Stockton,  Professor  Storks,  and  Mr.  Saunders. 
His  presentation  of  Professor  Storks  shows  either  a 
warm  partisan  spirit  or  inferior  powers  of  observation. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  conceived  all  through  in  the  spirit  of 
caricature.  As  a  caricature,  he  is  a  veiy  amusing 
character,  and  subjected  to  very  amusing  indignities, 
but  he  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.  It  is,  perhaps. 


Herbert,  however,  although  he  up  the  dialogues  pntting  a  severe  strain  on  the  probabilities  to  gather 
with  a  sermon,  does  not  employ  the  Socratic  method  of  ‘  ‘ 

interrogation;  the  conversations  are  carried  on  under 
the  conditions  of  modern  polite  intercourse.  The  various 
interlocutors  are  supposed  to  be  spending  from  Saturday 
till  Monday  at  a  country  house  by  the  seaside  in  sumifier 
weather,  and  the  author’s  only  artifice  is  to  make  them 
talk  systematically  on  set  subjects  of  deep  import.  The 
aim  of  life,  and  what  society  ought  to  be,  are  the  chief 
topics  discussed,  and  the  various  theories  of  fife  enter¬ 
tained  the  leaders  of  thought  whose  names  we  have 
mentioned,  and  by  a  few  other  personages  supposed  to 
be  representative  of  more  commonplace  ways  of  viewing 
the  matter,  are  put  forward  in  brisk  dialogue,  and  with 

a  polite  approacn  to  debate.  That  is  the  framework  of  «  _ _ _ 

^e  book.  Of  courM  the  aut^r,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  when  I  J^as  bound  up  with  his  anti-religdous  views  certain  eco- 
he  reported  the  debates  m  Parliament,  takes  care  that  ---  . 

his  own  side,  which  he  implies  is  a  form  of  Ruskinism, 
shall  not  have  the  worst  of  it,  but  he  is  as  impartial  as 
could  reasonably  be  expect^  of  a  human  being  with 
opinions  of  his  own,  quite  as  impartial  in  all  probability 


together  such  a  company  as  the  author  has  assem¬ 
bled  at  Mr.  Laurence’s  cool  villa  by  the  sea;  but, 
supposing  that  possible,  it  is  quite  incredible  that 
in  such  a  company  anybody  would  gpve  utterance 
to  such  a  saying  as  this: — ”  Ail  our  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  eternity  are  simply  due  to  that  dense  pes¬ 
tiferous  fog  of  crazed  sentiment  that  still  hides  our 
view,  but  which  the  present  generation  has  sternly 
set  its  face  to  dispel  and  conquer.  Science  will 
drain  the  marshy  grounds  of  the  human  mind,  so  that 
the  deadly  malaria  of  Christianity  which  has  already 
destroyed  two  civilisations,  shall  never  be  fatal  to  a 
third.’’  In  order  to  make  his  ideal  of  the  advanced 
youth  of  the  period  as  ridiculous  as  possible,  the  author 


nomical  doctrines  of  the  kind  professed  by  Mr.  Stout, 
the  political  economist  of  Motiey.  He  ought  to  have 
been  aware  that  such  a  combination  is  rather  rare  in 
the  present  day,  and  that  he  impairs  the  representative 
-  j  -  .j  character  of  his  personages  by  admitting  it  into  his 

as  Plato  was,  and  the  different  sides  are  brought  into  picture  of  opinions  as  uiey  are.  There  is  a  large 
conflict  with  great^  cleverness  and  no  small  dramatic  element  of  caricature  also  in  the  working  out  of  Mr. 
interest.  Two  of  his  ladies— Lady  Ambrose,  agreeable  Rose,  but  it  is  more  artisticallv  managed,  Itoing  an  ex- 

_ i.; _ i»_  _ 1-1  _ • _ i-l_  *  il  ^  ,  .  m  *11  ®  f,  ^  ^  yf 

aggeraticn  of  views  of  life  actually  put  forward.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  very  fair  hit,  almost  worthy  of  the 
author  of  ’  Firmilian.’ 

**Bat  what  is  Mr.  Rom,"  ezclaimod  Lady  Ambrose,  “saying 
about  the  Clock-tower  and  the  Thames  Embankment  ?  " 

“  I  waa  merely  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Rose,  who  had  been  murmur- 
ing  to  himself  at  intervaJs  for  some  time,  “of  a  delicious  walk  I 
took  last  week,  by  the  rirer  side,  between  Charing  Cross  and 
Westminster.  The  great  clock  struck  the  chimes  of  midnight ;  a 
cool  wind  blew ;  and  there  went  streaming  on  the  wide  wild  waters 
with  long  vistas  of  reflected  lights  wavering  and  quivering  in  them  ; 
and  I  roamed  about  for  hours,  h(q>ing  I  might  see  some  unfortunate 
cast  herself  from  the  Bridge  of  Si^.  It  wm  a  night  I  thought 
well  in  harmony  with  despair.  Fancy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rose,  the 
infinity  of  emotions  which  the  sad  sudden  splash  in  the  dark  river 
would  awaken  in  one’s  mind— and  all  due  to  that  one  poem  of 
Hood’s  I" 

The  author  of  the  *  New  Republic  *  very  frequently 


representative  of  fashionable  ladies  anxious  to  be  in  the 
best  society,  and  to  know  whatever  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  know  ;  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  a  lady  less  easily  ticketed,  a 
fashionable  authoress,  in  whose  life  the  sentiment  of  love 
plays  a  large  part — are  introduced  with  particular  skill, 
and  so  managed  as  to  give  an  air  of  real  life  to  the 
dialogues.  In  his  treatment  of  Lady  Ambrose  especially, 
the  author  gives  evidence  of  a  vein  of  qniet  nurnonr 
which  is  full  of  genuine  promise.  The  most  piquant 
part  in  the  book,  the  element  that  redeems  it  from 
dnlnesB,  comes  from  Lady  Ambrose’s  changing  attitudes 
towards  the  several  speakers,  her  anxiety  to  learn,  her 
bewilderment,  her  odd  riders  to  half-nnderstood  doctrines, 
her  preoccupation  all  through  this  learned  talk  with  the 
weightier  matters  of  society.  Her  remark,  after  Mr. 

Lnke  had  argued  for  the  pl^  of  Hteratnre  in  society 

as  a  means  of  adding  to  its  enjoyments,  that  she  had  ^  ...  .  -  ... 

always  thought,  when  she  heara  people  talking  litera-  aims  at  pntting  his  wisdom  into  the  portable  form  of 
ture,  that  it  was  because  they  were  not  much  in  society,  epigrams,  and  he  generally  meets  with  vei^  consider- 

The  host,  Mr.  Laurence,  is  thus  de 


and  did  not  know  anything  more  interesting  to  talk 
about,  is  very  happily  introduced.  On  the  question 
whether  historical  culture  is  likely  to  add  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  society,  Lady  Ambrose  has  a  very  strong 
opinion,  and  relates  an  anecdote  to  justify  it. 

“  It  is  not  a  fortnight  ago,”  Lady  AmbroM  went  on,  “  that  I  sat 
at  dinner  by  somebody — I  won’t  tell  you  his  name — who  bad  not 
onl^  read  heaven  knows  how  much  history,  but  had  written,  I 
believe,  even  more  than  he  had  read.  And  what  do  you  think  this 
good  man  did  during  all  the  early  part  of  dinner?  Why,  he  did 
nothing  but  fume,  and  fret,  and  bluster,  so  that  everyone  was  made 
uncomfortable,  simply  because  somebody  said  tliat  King  Harold  was 
not  quite  so  excellent  a  character  as  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  and  I 
heard  him  muttering,  *  What  monstrous  injustice  !  What  monstrous 
ignorance !  ’  to  himself  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  saw  such  a — rl  was  going  to  say,"  said  Lady  Ambrose,  laughing 
softly,  “  such  a  beast — but  I  won’t ;  I'll  say  a  bw  instead.  At  last, 
however — I  don’t  know  how  it  came  about — ^he  said  to  me,  in  a  very 
solemn  voice,  *  What  a  terrible  defeat  that  was  which  we  had  at 
Bouvines!’  I  answered  timidly — not  thinking  we  were  at  war 


a)>i;  snccess. 
scribed : — 

He  was  one  of  thoM  of  whom  it  is  said  till  they  are  thir^,  that 
they  will  do  something ;  till  they  are  thirtr-flve,  that  they  might  do 
something  if  they  chose ;  and  after  that,  that  th^  might  have  done 
anything  if  they  bad  chosen. 

His  recipe  for  cynicism  is  amusing 

Find  out,  by  a  little  sufferiDg,  what  are  the  things  you  hold 
most  sacred,  and  most  firmly  believe  in,  and,  whenever  an  occasion 
offers,  deny  your  faith.  A  cynic  is  a  kind  of  inverted  confessor, 
^e^tually  making  enemies  for  the  sake  of  what  he  knows  to  bo 

Of  the  cynic  he  says  further 

The  peculiar  charm  that  his  creed  has  for  him,  is  his  own 
liarity  in  holding  it.  He  is  an  acid  that  can  only  fl« 
and  he  therefore  hates  in  others  what  he  most  admires  in  binuelf. 
So  if  you  hear  mo  say  a  bitter  thing,  jdoase  be  good  enough  to  bnm 
over  immediately  with  the  milk  of  hnmao  kindness. 


■■ffl 
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Hi*  detcription  of  tbo  conscience  is  one  of  the  best 
sayings  in  the  book : — 

But  conscience,  in  most  souls,  is  like  an  English  Sorereign — it 
nigns,  but  it  does  not  gorern.  Its  function  is  merely  to  gire  a 
formal  assent  to  the  Bills  passed  bjr  the  passions  ;  and  it  knows,  if 
it  opposes  whet  those  are  really  bent  upon,  that  ten  to  one  it  will 
is  obliged  to  abdicate. 


SIMON  OE  MONTFORT. 

The  L\fe  of  Simon  de  Mon  fort,  Earl  of  Leieutor ;  toith  Special 
reference  to  the  Parliamentary  History  of  his  Time,  By  George 
Walter  Frothero.  London :  Longmans.  1877. 

The  growth  of  onr  institutions,  and  esp^ially  of 
Parliament,  has  become  a  favourite  subject  of  investijra. 
tion.  Since  Professor  Stnbbt  led  the  way,  writer  after 
writer  has  followed  his  traces  and  repeal^  his  conclu¬ 
sions  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  force.  Professor 
Stubbs'  books  are,  indeed,  hard  reading,  and  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  take  some  time  before  they  are  snfiioiently 
expanded  and  interpreted  to  become  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  consciousness.  The  task  of  commenting  on 
his  writings,  and  trying  to  find  clear  expressions  for  the 
complicate  process  of  our  constitutional  growth,  is  likely 
to  afford  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  many  aspiring 
writers. 

Mr.  Prothero  is  a  writer  of  this  school.  He  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  copyist  or  interpreter  of  Professor 
Stubbs,  but  has  wora^  independently  at  his  subject, 
though  entirely  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  his  master. 
He  adopts  Professor  Stubbs'  method,  and  arrives  at  his 
conclusions ;  but  as  his  subject  is  limited  he  manages  to 
make  it  a  little  clearer.  We  cannot,  however,  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  having  solved  the  problem  how  to  make 
early  constitutional  history  at  all  interesting.  Nay,  he 
has  allowed  the  grimness  which  seems  inseparable  from 
that  subject  to  intrude  itself  where  it  ought  not.  The 
great  institution  of  the  English  Parliament  seems  to 
have  been  so  prominent  in  Prothero's  mind  that  he 
has  looked  upon  Simon  de  Montfort  also  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  rather  than  as  a  man.  The  stories  of  Matthew 
Paris  are  cut  down  with  too  great  severity,  and  the 
qnaintness  nnd  sprightliness  of  that  admirable  chronicler 
find  no  echo  in  Mr.  Prothero's '  pages.  The  songs  of 
the  day  which  show  the  state  of  popular  feeling  for  the 
first  time  in  English  history,  are  carefully  given  in  an 
appendix,  but  are  only  scantily  used  as  picturesque 
colouring  for  the  narrative.  We  cannot  help  wishing 
that  Mr.  Prothero  had  shown  more  fire  and  vigour,  and 
had  tried  to  give  us  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
times  with  which  he  deals.  We  wish  that  he  had  taken 
as  his  model  Dean  Church's  *  Life  of  Anselm,'  instead 
of  adopting  the  form  of  monograph  current  among 
German  professors. 

But  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  merit  of 
the^  book,  which  is  indisputable.  It  is  a  careful  and 
patient  piece  of  historical  work,  and  is  a  noticeable  sign 
of  the  growth  at  the  Universities  of  something  like  a 
school  of  historical  writers.  Mr.  Prothero's  work  is 
sound  and  thorongh ;  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible  ;  everything  about  it  bears  the 
nmrks  of  a  conscientious  sobriety ;  it  possesses  the 
qualities  which  we  look  to  an  academic  training  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce.  We  only  regret  that  Mr.  Prothero  did 
did  not  choose  for  his  researches  a  period  where  there 
was  greater  need  of  careful  work.  English  history,  up 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  has  had  a  groat  deal  done 
for  it  in  late  years  ;  but  from  Edward  II.  to  Henry  VIII. 
there  is  still  great  need  for  special  investigation.  We 
cannot  help  regretting  that  Mr.  Prothero  did  not  choose 
a  more  novel  subject  for  his  labours.  As  it  is,  wo  have 
a  fcelin|^,  after  reading  his  work,  that  he  has  worked  very 
hard  without  getting  at  much  that  is  new.  The  position 
of  Simon  do  Montfort  in  English  history  remains  what 
it  was  before  Mr.  Prothero's  labours ;  only  a  few  points 
of  detail  have  been  sot  right. 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  about  the  figuie  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  which  makes  men  look  back  upon 
him  with  interest.  He  shoots  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
comet  across  the  miserable  misgovomment  of  the  time. 


Though  a  foreigner  and  an  adventurer  himself,  he  vindi¬ 
cated  the  right  of  England  to  bo  governed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  When  men  were  mistrustful  of  one  another,  he 
came  boldly  forward.  Under  his  infiuence  the  feudal 
oligarchy  learned  how  to  lay  aside  their  own  exclusive 
interests  and  identify  themselves  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  “  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous  ”  became  in  his  own 
times  the  object  of  popular  adoration ;  no  sooner  was  he 
dead  than  the  enthusiastic  reverence  of  the  people  for 
his  person  and  for  his  cause  led  them  to  confer  upon  him 
the  nonours  of  a  saint  and  the  veneration  of  a  martyr. 

Few  men  began  a  patriot's  career  with  fewer  advan¬ 
tages  than  did  Simon.  He  came  to  England  penniless 
and  ambitions.  His  first  impulse  was  to  gain  importance 
by  royal  favour.  He  married  Henry  III.'s  sister,  and 
seemed  to  be  enrolled  as  one  of  the  king's  favourites. 

But  he  met  only  with  variations  of  suspicion  and  in¬ 
gratitude.  His  very  presence  seems  to  have  been  felt  as 
a  standing  reproach  by  the  vacillating  king.  He  was  a 
man  of  serions  and  reflecting  piety,  living  in  close  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  most  thoughtfnt  amongst  the  English  ec¬ 
clesiastics  and  identified  with  the  great  spiritnid  move¬ 
ment  which  was  going  on  among  the  people.  In  this  way 
he  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  king's  superstitions 
piety  and  fantastic  devontness.  In  religion,  as  in  all 
else,  Simon  laid  hold  upon  what  was  real  and  lasting. 
Henry  III.  was  a  man  ^of  culture,  and  endowed  wim 
many  of  the  virtues  of  respectabili^ ;  but  he  had  no 
notion  of  his  position  as  a  King  of  England,  nor  of  the 
policy  which  ought  to  guide  his  course.  A  weak  passion¬ 
ate  man,  deeply  attached  to  the  Papacy,  and  consenting 
to  all  the  Papal  extortions,  with  strong  dynastic  am¬ 
bition,  but  helpless  to  carry  out  his  schemes,  he  excited 
the  contempt  of  all  Englishmen.  But  the  barons  lacked 
any  guiding  spirit  to  unite  them  in  resisting  him.  They 
expostulated,  and  the  king  made  empty  promises.  They 
revised  to  grant  him  money ;  but  he  overcame  their  col¬ 
lective  resistance  by  private  interviews.  When  at  last 
their  endurance  came  to  an  end,  and  they  rose  to  demand 
the  expulsion  of  the  king's  foreign  favourites  in  the 
Parliament  held  at  Oxford  in  1§58,  their  policy  was 
selfish  rather  than  national.  They  put  forward  a 
scheme  for  limiting  the  king's  power,  which  limited 
also  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  put  everything  in  the 
hand  of  an  oligarchy  of  the  greater  barons,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  lesser  ones.  The  king  had  only  to  bide 
his  time,  and  the  constitution  which  they  nad  con- 
stracted  fell  in  pieces.  Aided  by  the  Pope,  the  king 
again  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and 
things  seemed  likely  to  go  on  as  they  had  done  before. 

Simon  de  Montfort  had  been  one  of  the  chief  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  king  in  this  first  attempt,  but  he  seems  ^ 
to  have  been  fettered  by  a  strong  feudal  party.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  come  to  a  peaceable  settlement  by 
referring  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  sainted  King  of 
France,  Louis  IX.  The  awara  of  the  French  King  was 
entirely  in  Henry's  favour.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  feeling  of  one  king  for  another  was  stronger 
than  any  feeling  for  right,  or  for  constitutional  privileges. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Earl  Simon  foresaw  the  result  of 
this  arbitration,  but  wished  to  make  clear  the  ground 
for  armed  resistance  by  bringing  to  light  its  purely 
national  character.  In  opposition  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
the  opinion  of  a  foreign  king,  the  party  of  which  Simon 
was  the  head  stood  forward  as  the  npholders  of  national 
resistance  to  unconstitutional  misgovernment.  The  re¬ 
forming  party  thus  gained  cohesion.  The  English 
Church  and  the  English  people  gathered  round  their 
reat  leader,  and  the  opposition  to  the  king  took,  under 
is  ^  guiding  spirit,  the  aspect  of  a  national  struggle 
against  oppression.  When  Simon  won  the  day  by  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  and  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
hands,  be  aimed  at  carrying  on  the  government  by 
means  of  the  old  constitutional  institutions.  It  was 
natural  that  Parliament  should  come  into  greater  pro¬ 
minence  than  it  had  done  before.  It  was  not  a 
startling  innovation  that  representatives  of  the  towns 
should  be  regularly  snmmoned  to  the  Parliament  of 
1264.^  There  had  been  steps  in  that  direction  before, 
and  it  was  natural  that  Simon  should  wish  to  ^dl 
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together  his  special  sapporters.  Bat  Simon  saw,  for  the 
first  time  in  oar  history,  the  power  of  Parliament  as  it 
is  looked  on  in  the  present  ^y,  as  the  organised  ex« 
pression  of  the  popalar  will.  His  farther  scheme  of 
making  it  completely  representative,  by  calling  to  it 
members  of  the  lower  clergy,  is  an  iateresting  proof  of 
^ political  wisdom.  Even  his  plan  of 
limiting  the  kingly  power,  as  a  means  of  provisional 
government,  rest^  for  its  basis  upon  the  confirmation 
of  the  king’s  ministers  bv  three  electors  chosen  by  the 
oommanity.  All  Simonas  measures  show  a  clear  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  meaning  of  the  heritage  of  constitutional 
freedom  which  had  come  down  to  Englishmen  from  the 
earliest  times. 

It  is  melancholy  to  trace  Earl  Simon’s  fall.  Great 
and  noble  as  he  was,  his  position  was  an  impossible  one. 
The  king  was  a  helpless  prisoner  in  his  hands,  and  coaid 
not  be  trusted  with  freedom.  Constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  name  of  a  captive  king  was  a  mere  mockery, 
^yalty  had  its  roots  deeper  than  any  other  institution 
in  England.  Prince  Edward  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  moderate  partv,  which  quickly  mined  in  strength,  and 
Simon  was  crashed  and  slain  at  Evesham. 

Yet  the  principles  for  which  ho  strove  did  not  die 
with  him.  On  no  one  in  England  did  they  produce 
greater  impression  than  on  his  conqueror  Edward,  who, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  content  to  make  much 
of  Simon’s  work  his  own.  Not  only  did  Simon’s  name 
and  memory  live  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  his  own  day, 
but  his  deeds  are  a  noble  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  the  English  feeling,  which  claimed  a  foreign  adven¬ 
turer  as  its  own,  and  found  in  him  the  boldest  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  meaning  and  its  aims. 


THE  COMPANY  OP  JESUS. 

The  Jesuits :  their  Constitution  and  Teaching.  By  W.  C.  Cart- 
wnght,  M.P.  London:  John  Murray.  1876. 

A  lady,  far  above  the  average  both  in  culture  and 
intelligence,  asked  the  .other  day,  in  our  hearing,  the 
sUrtling  question,  **  Do  you  think  that  any  among  the 
higher  intellects  of  the  Roman  Church  really  believe  the 
doctrines  they  profess  ?  ”  It  was  conceivable  by 
her  that  all  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
brought  into  the  fulness  of  light  which  characterises 
this  present  century  are  necessarily  either  knaves  or 
fools.  To  ^rsons  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this,  Mr. 
Cartwright^s  iateresting  and  important  volume  is  en¬ 
tirely  superfluous.  Alexander  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
when  he  was  impatient  of  attempts  to  untie  it,  and  so 
trenchant  a  way  through  difficulties  can  only  be  adopted 
by  those  on  whom  Mr.  Cartwright’s  patience  seems 
wholly  thrown  away.  He  thinks,  and  we  think  also, 
that  **  there  is  hardly  a  phenomenon  in  history  more  de¬ 
serving  of  investigation  than  that  presented  by  the  body 
of  men  termed  Jesuits.”  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Com¬ 
pany  hu  from  its  first  foundation  been  constantly  an  olject 
of  suspicion,  not  only  by  Protestant  statesmen  but  even  by 
meml^rs  of  that  very  Church'  in  the  bosom  of  which  it 
is  seated,  and  which  it  is  its  design  to  uphold  ;  while  its 
very  name  is  considered  by  many  as  a  synonym  for  dark 
intrigue,  it  poses  before  the  world  as  a  society  of  devout 
and  obedient  men,  whose  whole  desire  is  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  whose  whole  coarse  has  been  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Church,  chiefly  by 
education  and  by  missionary  labour.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effects 
produced,  that  in  many  quarters — in  America,  in 
China,  and  in  Southern  India — the  Jesuit  Fathers  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  that  to  them  are  due 
considerable  discoveries  in  science.  Quinine  was  for  a 
long  time  termed  the  Jesuits’  bark ;  while  Padre  Secchi 
at  Rome,  and  Father  Perry  in  England,  are  among 
the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  van  of  astronomicm 
scientific  progress. 

No  one  who  has  been  conducted  over  the  class-rooms 
and  physical  laboratories  of  the  great  Jesuit  College  at 
houvain  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  fathers  are 
Gager  to  bo  themselves  and  to  keep  their  pupils  au 


courant  with  modem  thought,  no  one  who  has  soen  much 
of  Jesuit  priests  can  doubt  that  more  frankly  than  most 
ecclesiastics  they  admit  the  difficulties  of  their  position, 
though  of  course  they  say  that  all  difficulties  can  bo 
overcome.  Yet  along  with  this  the  fact  remains  that  a 
blight  has  fitllen  on  every  land  with  which  Jesuits  have 
had  much  to  do ;  that  Government  after  Government  has 
proscribed  the  Company,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as 
the  Papal  Court  has  come  under  the  influence  of 
Jesuitism,  that  Court,  and  pre-eminently  the  present 
Pope,  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  tkge.  In  fact,  the  strife  which  is  going  on  with 
ever-increasing  fierceness  between  the  theology  of  the 
past  and  the  liberty  of  the  f uturo,  is  moro  and  moro 
accentuating  itself  into  one  wherein  the  Jesuits  are  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  first  side,  the  rank  and  file 
are  passively  obedient. 

It  has  lately  been  pointed  out,  with  a  gfood  deal  of 
ingenuity,  that  the  Company  of  Jesus  is  an  instance  of 
the  intmsion  of  a  non- Aryan  element  into  our  Aryan 
civilisation,  Loyola  and  his  earlier  followers — those  who 
g^ve  to  the  Company  its  character  and  its  constitution — 
having  been  Basques ;  but  this  seems  far  more  fanciful 
than  tme.  The  reason  of  the  hold  of  Jesuitism  on  tho 
spirit  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  In  all  times,  and  among 
all  peoples,  there  will  always  be  found  men  of  eager, 
restless  soul,  who  yet  crave  for  guidance  ;  men,  the  typo 
of  whoso  mind  is  thoroughly  masculine,  so  far  as  intel¬ 
lect,  concentration,  and  love  of  power  are  concerned, 
but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  feminine  type,  in 
that  they  cannot  stand  alone,  and  need  the  support  of  a 
stronger  hand.  Such  types  of  character  are  not  un¬ 
naturally  far  more  frequent  among  men  who  are  partially 
emasculated  by  the  training  to  a  celibate  life.  All  that 
is  manly,  vigorous,  martial  in  such  natures,  is  fostered 
in  the  Company  of  Jesus  by  its  semi-military  organisa¬ 
tion  and  discipline;  all  the  need  of  support  is  full^ 
satisfied  by  the  absolute  devotion  and  absolute  subservi¬ 
ence  demanded  from  its  members. 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  sketch  of  the  history  and  doctrines 
of  the  Jesuits  is  widely  different  in  style  and  treatment 
from  Sir  James  Stephen’s  essay  on  the  Early  Founders 
of  Jesuitism,  while  his  assault  on  their  morality  lacks 
the  terrible  irony  of  Pascal,  and  the  equally  terrible  wit 
of  Voltaire,  when,  for  instance,  he  explains  whv  a  Jesuit 
is  so  called,  and  not  a  Jesuist.  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  the 
limits  he  has  set  himself,  cannot  go  into  detail  except  in 
some  few  instances,  nor  would  he  for  a  moment  attempt 
to  prove  that  every  Jesuit  is  necessarily  a  liar  and 
doable  dealer.  Indeed,  a  strong  case  might  be  made  out 
for  the  Fathers,  that  in  spite  of  the  charges  most  com¬ 
monly  brought  against  them  they  only  ostensibly  main¬ 
tain  that  wnich  is  almost  necessarilv  maintained  by  all 
casuistical  writers.  In  Dr.  Newman’s  Appendix  to  his 
*  Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA*  he  points  out  that  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Milton,  Paley,  Dr.  Johnson,  Bishop  Butler, 
Thomas.Scott,  all  lay  down  mnch  the  same  rules  as  are 
laid  down  by  Roman  theologians,  as  to  the  conditions 
when  a  lie  or  equivocation  becomes  allowable,  or  even 
necessary.  'Ana  whatever  may  be  thought  of  certain 
questions  and  answers  to  be  fonnd  in  Catholic  nmnuals 
for  the  confessional,  it  would  bo  generally  admitt^  that 
Jesuit  morality,  as  that  term  is  usually  understood,^  is 
universally  high  and  pure.  Yet  these  facts  do  but  in¬ 
tensify  the  danger.  Mr.  Cartwright  points  out  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  immunities  secured  by  Pontifical  Charters 
to  the  Jesuits ;  the  glosses  by  which  the  tenor  of  stotutes 
is  modified ;  the  possibilities  of  clandestine  affiliation  to 
the  Company ;  the  remarkable  powers  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  possessed  by  it,  as  exemplified  in  the  episode  of  tho 
Chinese  Rites,  and  the  case  of  Bishop  Palafox  in 
Mexico. 

But  while,  as  we  have  said,  we  entirely  exonerate  tho 
Jesuits  from  immorality  in  detail,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  doctrines  of  mental  reservation  and  of  the 
justification  of  means  by  their  end  will  tend  to  a 
sapping  of  those  high  principles  of  morali^  which,  after 
all,  must  frequently  be  t^ted  in  detail. 

In  politics  Jesuit  influence  is  indeed  fatal.  Abso¬ 
lutism  is  their  life,  independence  their  destruction.  By 
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the  Vatican  Gooncil  the  Charch  of  Rome  was  almost 
identihed  with  the  Jesuits.  Against  the  Jesuits  will 
the  strife  of  the  fxiture  be  directed.  Meantime  Mr. 
Cartwright’s  book  does  much  to  make  us  understand 
our  adversaries.  Individuals  are  not  so  black  as  they 
have  been  painted,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we 
may  even  feel  kindly  to  the  men,  while  we  are  opposing 
bv  every  honest  means  in  our  power  the  ^stem  of  which 
tney  are  parts.  **  To  the  greater  glory  of  God  ”  may  be  an 
excellent  motto  for  those  who  think  that  they  know  all 
about  God,  what  He  likes,  and  what  gives  Him  glory. 
**  To  the  g^reater  good  of  man  *'  is  a  safer  principle,  and  one 
which  we  think  will  in  the  end  rid  the  world  of  a  com¬ 
pany  whose  power  and  organisation  it  is  impossible  to 
nelp  admiring,  even  while  we  hate  it,  and  would  hasten 
its  fall. 


TWO  LILIES. 

T wo  LUies.  J ulia  ^ranagh,  Author  of  *  Nathalie/  *  Adile,  * 

*  John  Domen/ Ac  In  Three  Volumes.  London  :  Hurst 

and  Blackett.  1877. 

Miss  Julia  Kavanagh  is  so  well-known  an  authoress 
that  criticism  on  her  works  is  almost  superfluous.  We 
know,  before  opening  a  novel  by  her,  almost  exactly 
what  we  are  to  get.  We  can  always  safely  look  forward 
to  a  pleasant  wholesome  story,  some  pretty  bits  of 
Frencn  description,  together  with  a  judicions  arrange- 
ment  of  well-assorted  characters.  There  is  thus  a  cer¬ 
tain  similarity  between  most  of  Miss  Eavanagh’s  books. 
Perhaps  the  one  to  which  *  Two  Lilies  ’  has  most  resem¬ 
blance  is  *  John  Dorrien.*  In  both  there  is  the  praise¬ 
worthy  yonn^  hero  with  his  hobby — in  the  one  case 
architecture,  in  the  other  poetry — with  the  more  plau¬ 
sible  rival  William  Cowper  or  Oliver  Blackmore,  both 
suitors  for  an  Antoinette  or  a  Lily.  But  the  later  work 
is  decidedly  the  better  story  of  the  two.  It  contains 
many  more  interesting  characters,  and  these  the  author 
thoroughly  sustains  throughout  the  book. 

The  hero  of  *  Two  Lilies  *  is  a  young  architect  of  an 
ambitions  nature  and  a  susceptible  heart.  **  He  was 
tall,  more  strongly  built  than  are  most  men  of  twenty- 
five,  and  not  handsome,  but  from  some  Roman  ancestor 
or  other  of  his,  he  had  certainly  derived  the  aquiline 
cast  of  his  features,  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  carriage, 
and  that  impressive  gravity  of  aspect  which  made  even 
those  who  passed  him  in  tne  street  feel  that  he  was  a 
remarkable-looking  man  ”  (p.  9).  He  has  a  kindly  old 
aunt— one  of  Miss  Kavanagh’s  judicious  foils,  and  perhaps 
the  best  character  in  the  book — whoso  great  desire  is  to 
see  her  nephew  married  to  one  of  the  “two  Lilies.” 
These  two  girls  are  neighbours  in  St.  Aubin,  the  in¬ 
evitable  little  French  town  in  which  she  delights. 

Lily  Scot,  the  elder  of  the  two,  “  looked  what  she  was, 
a  young  lady,  both  modest  and  self-possessed :  and 
though  she  was  very  simply  dressed,  everything  about 
her,  from  her  little  black  hat  to  her  neat  kid  gloves,  was 
perfect  in  its  kind  and  in  its  way  ”  (p.  55).  Lily  Ber¬ 
tram,  who  is  almost  in  the  position  of  a  younger  sister 
to  her,  is  only  a  child  when  we  are  first  introduced  to 
her.  “She  was  tall  and  slender,  and  had  all  the 
awkwardness  of  figure  of  early  youth.  She  was  in 
mourning,  and  by  no  means  well  or  becomingly  dressed. 
Her  sleeves  were  too  short,  and  her  skirt  might  have 
been  longer,”  «kc.  (p.  67).  From  the  admiration  of  the 
foraer  and  aversion  to  the  latter  which  the  hero  con¬ 
ceives  in  the  first  volume,  one  of  course  foresees  the 
state  of  aflairs  in  the  third — that  the  noisy  little  hoyden, 
whose  chattering  so  annoys  the  romantic  young  architect, 
will  develop  into  a  dazzling  beauty,  who  will  entirely 
eclipse  her  somewhat  soulless  rival.  Miss  EAvanagn 
rather  g;ets  herself  into  difficulties  in  the  third  volume, 
by  killing  two  useful  and  important  characters,  and  one 
is  disappointed  at  the  hackneyed  expedient  by  which  she 
condescends  to  extricate  herself,  namely,  by  cutting  the 
Go^ian  knot,  and  reviving  them.  This  is  the  only 
serious  fault  in  the  story.  The  plot  is  made  up  of 
Edward  Graham’s  sentiments  towards  the  two  heroines, 
together  with  some  interweaved  technicalities  and 
monetary  details  connected  with  his  profession.  The 
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unfolding  of  it  is  materially  assisted  by  the  introduction 
of  the  cleverly-conceived  character  of  William  Cowper 
— the  “  Mother  Carey’s  chicken  ”  of  the  book.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  disarming  exterior,  but  of  unolevated 
principles,  who  all  through  Graham’s  life  has  been  his 
successful  rival  in  every  matter.  His  appearance  always 
bodes  ill.  He  and  Graham  had  been  in  the  same  class 
together  as  lads,  and  Cowper  had  got  him  expelled  by 
“  showing  him  up,”  to  use  the  school  phrase,  to  the 
head-master,  for  having  drawn  a  caricature  of  that 
worthy,  and  had  by  this  means  obtained  a  prize,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  his  rival. 

The  moral  which  Edward  Graham  keeps  before  him 
throughout  his  career  is  contained  in  the  old  sculptured 
sign  outside  the  ancient  inn,  the  “  Cite  de  Jerusalem,” 
at  which  he  stayed  in  St.  Aubin.  It  was  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  town,  with  a  traveller  approaching  it 
on  either  side : — 

One  of  these  joumeyers  was  warm  and  weary;  his  feet  were 
bare,  poor  fellow,  he  had  taken  off  his  slouched  hat  and  carried  it 
in  one  hand,  the  other  supported  a  staff  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
and  from  which  his  cloak  was  hanging.  The  other  traveller  was 
struggling  against  the  wind ;  he  had  kept  his  hat  on,  but  his  cloak 
was  nearly  blown  away  from  his  shoulders,  one  hand  firmly  grasped 
his  long  staff,  the  other  rested  on  his  gourd,  his  very  step  was  firm — 
he  had  buskins  on,  to  be  sure — and  spoke  confidence  and  bravery. 
“  Yes,  that  is  life,”  thought  Edward  Graham,  turning  away,  “  an 
end  in  view,  and  a  hard  battle  for  it.  That  first  warm  and  tir^ 
fellow  will  never  reach  Jerusalem,  never ;  and  that  other  one  will 
get  in  even  if  he  should  storm  tiie  city.  Be  it  so.”  (P.  60.) 

All  through  the  book  Edward  Graham  is  consistently 
conscientious  and  high-minded ;  but  his  excitable  tem- 
perament^duo,  no  doubt,  to  his  Southern  extraction — 
makes  him  often  act  foolishly ;  we  should  say,  also,  that 
he  had  no  very  keen  sense  pf  the  ludicrous. 

If  there  had  been  a  fourth  volume  describing  the 
architect  married  and  settled,  we  fear  we  should  have 
found  Mrs.  George  having  rather  a  dull  time  ;  we  should 
imagine  that  olive  face,  “  not  handsome,”  but  with  “  an 
impressive  gravity  of  aspect,”  and  without  a  spark  of 
humour  in  it,  must  have  palled  terribly  upon  the  lively 
Lily  after  a  time.  But  heaviness  is  an  attribute  with 
which  Miss  Ravanagh  endows  most  of  her  heroes,  and 
we  are  afraid  we  must  add  that  heaviness  is  also  rather 
the  failing  of  her  style.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
she  leaves  out  the  light  element  altogether.  She  is  far 
too  experienced  a  novelist  not  to  know  how  necessary  it 
is  to  alternate  drama  with  vaudeville.  It  is  for  this 
that  she  introduces  Captain  Jekyll  and  Mrs.  Petherick 
(the  Petherick  Gazette  as  she  was  called)  in  the  “  cha¬ 
racter  ”  parts  of  the  two  ‘English  resident  gossips  of 
St.  Aubin.  Still,  when  one  has  finished  the  thiid  volume, 
one  has  a  feeling  of  having  made  a  somewhat  substantial 
meal.  The  only  other  imperfection  which  we  would 
wish  to  see  corrected  is  the  exuberance  of  epithet  in 
which  our  authoress  indulges.  Happy  in  themselves  as 
these  epithets  generally  are,  their  redundancy  seems  to 
us  rather  to  mar  the  pleasantness  of  her  style.  She  will 
never  allude  to  a  feature  even  casually  without  dabbing 
on  a  tint  or  a  qualification.  It  is  invariably  “  the  olive 
cheek,”  “  the  pale  face,”  “  the  dark  eyes,”  “  the  lively 
tongue,”  Ac.  However  these  little  Homeric  touches  may 
contribute  to  make  the  tale  gpraphio,  they  are  so  frequent  as 
to  be  at  times  aggravati^.  It  must  be  very  difficult  for 
a  writer  like  Miss  Julia  Kavanagh,  who  must  doubtless 
be  conscious  of  the  extent  of  her  descriptive  powers,  not 
to  fall  occasionally  into  the  error  of  giving  them  rather 
too  much  play.  But,  for  all  this,  her  painting  talent  is 
from  time  to  time  extremely  effective.  In  her  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  old  town  of  St.  Aubin,  for  instance,  and 
es^cially  where  Graham  suddenly  finds  his  way  into  an 
old  monastic  courtyard  from  a  rustic  street  full  of  ducks, 
and  pigs,  and  children.  “  A  glimpse  of  a  cool  green 
place,  silent  and  lonely,  suddenly  greeted  Mr.  Graham’s 
eyes.  .  .  .  He  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  wide 

court,  planted  with  rows  of  old  clipped  trees,  and  en¬ 
closed  by  the  abbey  buildings,  tall,  dark,  and  decaying. 
The  place  thus  divided  from  the  gay,  warm,  world  with¬ 
out  was  chill  and  full  of  a  green  gloom,”  Ac.  (p.  104). 
The  peevish  discomfort  of  the  Scot  family,  after  they 
have  met  with  reverses,  is  also  cleverly  depictea 
towards  the  end  of  the  thii^  volume. 
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So  manj  novels  of  about  the  same  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  have  now  emanated  from  Miss  Kavanagh's  pen  that 
one  wishes  she  would  try  to  snrpass  the  ^nndary  and 
write  something  to  entitle  her  to  a  still  higher  rank 
among  authoresses.  'We  should  feel  glad  if  she  would 
now  seek  **  fresh*  woods  and  pastures  new.**  We  are 
aware  that  this  would  involve  a  certain  amount  of 
heartache,  for  an  author  has  always  his  pet  creations  to 
which  he  clin^  all  through  his  career.  Trollope  cannot 
resign  his  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Proudie  ;  Balzac  fondles  his 
original  brood  throughout  all  his  hooks ;  even  Thackeray 
treats  us  to  his  favourite  Pendennis  in  more  works  than 
one.  But  still  we  would  suggest  to  Miss  Kavanagh  that 
we  now  know  all  about  her  vacillating  grave  young 
hero,  and  her  grimy  little  French  town  ;  why  should  she 
not  try  what  a  little  change  of  air  would  do  for  her 
characters.  She  might  at  least  take  them  over  .the 
frontier — say  to  Belgium-^not  to  risk  too  sudden  a  tran¬ 
sition  ;  or,  after  all,  for  variety,  she  might  keep  them  in 
England. 

Our  authoress,  fortunately,  does  not  possess  that  fault, 
so  common  with  lady  novelists,  of  an  incessant  intrusion 
of  pseudo-philosophic  aphorisms.  It  is  a  relief,  in  these 
days,  to  find  an  authoress  of  distinction  whose  work  is 
not  disfigured  with  these  little  plague-spots.  It  is  also 
a  rarity  to  find  a  modern  novel  in  which  the  ladies  are 
free  from  the  attributes  of  that  mythical  incarnation  of 
vulgarity,  the  “  girl  of  the  perioa,**  and  in  which  the 
gentlemen  are  not  all  types  of  the  proverbial  bagman. 
The  personages  in  the  present  work  are  all  such  as  one 
might  meet  from  time  to  time  in  civilised  society. 

Miss  Julia  Kavanagh  is  an  essentially  refined  and  cul¬ 
tivated  writer ;  almost  all  her  books  have  been  good, 
and  we  may  say  in  conclusion  that  *Two  Lilies*  is 
above  her  average. 


rules  or  self-evident  truths  (the  rule  of  Equity  and  the 
rule  of  Benevolence)  into  **  one  or  two  tautologies,*' 
strikes  us  as  being  extremely  forced.  Mr.  Sidgwiok, 
so  far  as  we  understand  him,  presents  those  axioms  as 
two  different  expressions  of  the  fundamental  idea  that 
what  is  obiectivelv  riflrht  or  reasonable  is  so  irresDeo. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Mr,  Sxdgwicli's  Hedonism.  An  Examination  of  the 
Main  Argument  of  the  Methods  of  Ethics.  By  P.  H. 
Bradley,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  ^enry 
S.  King  and  Co.). — Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  *  Ethical 
Studies,*  volunteered,  in  the  shape  of  a  short  note,  a 
few  critical  observations  on  Mr.  Sidgwiok’s  volume.* 
Having,  as  it  appears,  discovered  the  inadequacy  of  this 
examination,  he  now  publishes  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages, 
in  order  to  subject  *  The  Methods  of  Ethics  *  to  a  more 
searching  criticism.  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  ethical  position 
appears  to  be  one  highly  offensive  to  Mr.  Bradley.  The 
latter  holds,  as  he  here  plainly  tells  us,  that  the  only 
consistent  form  of  Hedonism  is  Egoism.  Accordingly, 
all  Hedonism  is  to  him  something  degrading  and  an-  i 
horrent.  Mr.  Sidgwick  dislikes  Egoistic  Hedonism 
too ;  but  then,  like  some  others,  he  considers  that  He¬ 
donism  is  capable  of  being  set  forth  in  the  form  of 
Universalism,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  modem 
Utilitarianism.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sidgwick’s 
mode  of  constructing  the  general  end,  universal  happi¬ 
ness,  on  the  individual  pursuit  of  happiness  by  means 
(in  part  at  least)  of  certain  postulate  of  the  practical 
reason,  seems  to  be  recognised  by  the  author  himself  as 
not  quite  satisfactory,  and,  as  our  readers  may  remem¬ 
ber,  we  commented,  when  noticing  the  book,  on  the 
tone  of  indecision  with  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  concludes 
his  enquiry.  Here,  then,  Mr.  Bradley  has  his  opportu¬ 
nity.  Believing  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  ought  logically  to 
identify  Hedonism  and  Egoism,  wher^  he  obstinately 
clings  to  the  postulates  of  the  nractical  reason  which 
are  supposed  to  universalise  tne  individual  end,  he 
is  naturally  vexed,  not  to  say  irritated,  and  the 
result  is  a  criticism  which  has  rather  too  much  of  the 
rhetorical  invective  pointed  out  in  our  notice  of  the 
‘  Ethical  Studies  *  and  too  little  of  calm  and  searching 
argument.  W^e  do  not  think  that  ^Ir.  Bradley  with  all 
the  apparent  insistency  and  exhaustiveness  of  his  critical 
enquiry,  has  succeeded  in  controverting  Mr.  Sidgwick  s 
main  positions.  Although  not  disposed  to  accept  Mr. 
Sidgwick’s  postulates  in  the  shape  in  which  he  proposes 
them,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  not  seriously  endangered 
by  Mr.  Bradley*s  attack.  The  attempt  to  resolve  these 


principle.  It  is  to  be  added,  too,  that  Mr.  Bradley  here 
interprets  Mr.  Sidgwick*s  “  reasonable  **  as  **  objectively 
reasonable,**  though  the  very  occurrence  of  the  two 
phrases  suggests  that  a  thing  may  be  recognised  as 
reasonable  to  the  subject  even  when  not  erected  into 
something^  objectively  reasonable,  and  though  Mr. 
Sidgwick  in  this  very  place  fp.  360)  tells  us  that  a  thing 
may  be  considered  reasonable  for  an  individual  to  seek 
for  himself,  if  he  considered  himself  alone.  This  illustrates 
the  leading  fault  of  Mr.  Bradley's  criticism.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  too  much  by  insisting  on  the  employment  of  the 
same  term  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  dmerant  cases. 
We  by  no  means  wish  to  undervalue  verbal  accuracy  ; 
but  when  a  critic  insists  that  every  word  introduced  into 
philosophical  discussion,  including  those  which  have 
their  well-recognised  popular  significations,  should 
never  occur  in  two  slightly  dmerent  senses,  he 
is  really  demanding  the  impossible.  Thus  when  ho 
upbraids  Mr.  Sidgwiok  for  speaking  of  pleasure  as 
“  preferable  **  feeling  in  the  sense  of  what  is  preferred, 
or,  using  indiscriminately  the  terms  feeling  **  and 
**  state  ofconsciousness,**  whereas  some — for  example,  the 
Hegelians — might  doubt  whether  pleasure  is  preierable 
in  the  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  preferred,  or  might 
think  something  inconsciousness  rather  than  feeling  in 
the  sense  of  pleasurable  consciousness  to  be  desirable, 
he  appears  to  us  to  be  resorting  to  a  super-minute  kind 
of  criticism.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  instance  of 
Mr.  Bradley  *s  rigourin  verbal  discrimination  is  to  be  found 
where  he  calls  attention  to  an  equivocation  in  Mill*8  proof 
of  Utilitarianism  in  the  term  desirable.  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
following  previous  critics  of  MUl,  had  already  affirmed 
that  Mill  appears  here  to  confound  the  fact  of  desired¬ 
ness  with  the  ideal  end  which  should  be  desired.  This 
is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Bradley,  who  says  that  Mill  in 
using  the  term  desirable  is  unconsciously  mixing  up  the 
two  meanings  **  what  I  like  **  and  “  what  I  ought  to 
like,**  and  twits  Mr.  Sidgwick  with  being  unaware  of 
this  equivocation.  But  as  to  what  liking  a  thing  may 
mean  beyond  desiring  it,  Mr.  Bradley  leaves  his  less 
subtle  readers  in  total  d^kness.  This  kind  of  verbal 
dispute  is  not  veiy  edifying,  and  we  must  confess  that 
Mr.  Bradley’s  **  examination  **  impresses  us  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  little  more  than  the  detection  of  a  few  slight 
verbal  inconsistencies,  which  one  imagines  it  would  be 
no  less  easy  to  fasten  on  any  other  writer.  Certainly 
one  thinks  it  would  be  no  more  difficult  for  Mr.  Sidg¬ 
wick  to  deal  with  *  Ethical  Studies  *  in  a  similar  manner. 
Mr.  Bradley  is,  no  doubt,  very  clever  at  this  delicate  kind 
of  word  fencing,  and  he  must  be  accredited  with  having 
shown  that  so  careful  a  critic  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  not 
always  ^ite  as  explicit  or  as  accurate  as  it  is  desirable 
to  be.  But  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Bradley  supposes  that  by 
this  kind  of  attack  he  has  proved  the  radical  incoherency 
of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  views,  and  so  is  led  at  the  close  into 
a  condescending  and  comforting  way  of  talking  about  the 
merits  in  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book  which  is  positively 
amusing. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Newly  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  By  Robert  Williams.  Second 
edition.  (Longmans.) — ^This  translaticn  appears  to  us 
to  be  exceedingly  well  done,  and  to  be  decidedly  the 
best  English  rendering  known  to  us.  Mr.  Williams  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  precision  of  language,  and 
even  the  terseness  of  style,  or  Aristotle's  work,  and  yet 
has  made  his  translation  thoroughly  idiomatic  and 
fiuent.  Of  coarse,  the  *  Ethics  *  demands  close  thought, 
even  when  put  into  English — a  good  deal  more  of  this 
thought  than  most  modem  philosophical  writings,  with 
their  numerous  illustrations  and  embellishments ;  but  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  expend  a  certain  amount  of 
thought  will  here  find  a  work  which  is  by  no  means 
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If  M.  Longnon  has  not  absolntely  made  the  life  of  the 
great  Bohemian  as  clear  as  daylight,  he  hiw  done  good 
work  in  rendering  the  poet  more  intelligible  than  he 
has  ever  yet  been,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
students  of  the  first  of  early  French  poets. 

Sionmworiht  with  other  Poems  and  Plays,  By  the 

Thy  Gods,  O  Israel,”  “Amadeus,”  Ac. 
««  1  _ 


dry,  and  is  full  of  suggestion.  To  students  for  examina¬ 
tions  we  may  cordially  reoommend  Mr.  Williams’  trans¬ 
lation,  to  which  are  prefixed  some  brief  yet  helpful 
analyses. 

Etude  Biograph  ique  sitr  Francis  Villon,  B'apres  les 
documents  inedUs  conservis  aux  archives  nationales.  Par 
Auguste  Longnon.  (Paris :  B[.  Menu.) — Clement  Marot, 
writing  of  Francis  Villon,  said  that  to  understand  the 
testamens  of  Villon  properly,  one  should  have  known  the 
places,  the  things,  and  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks :  “  la 
memoire  desqnelz  tant  plus  se  possera  tant  moins  se 
congpioistra  icelle  Industrie  des  ses  lays  diotz.”  And 
since  the  time  of  Clement  Marot  until  to-day,  Villon, 
his  life  and  his  poems,  have  remained  puzzles.  Very 
full  of  slang,  the  lang^ag^  of  his  works  is  often  almost 
whollv  unintelligible,  and  as  to  his  life  only  the  vaguest 
and  briefest  facts  could  be  ascertained,  not  nearly 
sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  attempt  to  erect  a 
•table  bnilding.  Bat  if  the  life  and  poems  of  Villon 
were  obscure,  they  are  so  no  longer,  or  rather  they  are 
now  much  clearer  the  light  of  the  researches  made 
by  M.  Longnon,  and /^t  published.  The  oharaoter  of 
Master  Francois  Villon  was  never  a  very  honourable 
one;  his  warmest  admirers  as  poet  are  oompelled  to 
admit  that  as  man  he  can  scarcely  be  held  np  as  a 
model.  We  knew  of  his  scournngs,  we  knew  that  he 
was  a  robber,  and  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  for  robberies ;  bnt  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Longnon 
to  add  one  more  to  his  list  of  crimes,  by  proving  him 
guiltv  of  manslaughter.  Villon  is  shown,  however, 
by  the  lettres  de  rSmission^  not  to  have  been  in  fault. 
He  was  seated  one  day  under  the  porch  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Benoit,  when  a  priest,  Phillips  Sermoise  (or  Cher- 
m(we),  attacked  him  with  his  dagger.  Villon,  in  self- 
defence,  fiung  a  stone  at  the  priest,  v^ich  wounded  him  so 
grievously  that  ho  shortly  a^r  died  of  it,  after  pardoning 
Villon  his  death.  Villon  fled  fri>m  Paris,  was  banished  from 
France  for  this,  and  this  is  the  punishment  he  sought  to 
have  remitted.  To  the  consequences  of  this  event  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  bo  attributed  Villon’s  subsequent  descent  into 
crime  and  misery.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  compare 
any  of  the  former  lives  of  Villon,  consisting  as  they  did 
almost  solely  of  speculation,  with  M.  Longpion’s  ad¬ 
mirable  treatise,  where,  if  much  connected  with  the  poet’s 
life  must  still  be  left  subject  for  speculation,  at  least  a 
great  portion  of  it,  hitherto  unknown,  has  l^n  made 
certain  by  the  discovery  of  documentary  evidence  of  the 
most  conclusive  nature.  The  first  treasure  discovered 
W  M.  Longnon  is  the  veritable  huitain  of  the  President 
fauchet,  which  difiers  considerably  from  the  form  in 
which  it  is  generally  known.  The  doubtful  question  of 
Villon’s  name  is  not,  however,  decisively  set  at  rest,  for 
instead  of  the  two  names,  Villon  and  Gorbueil,  between 
which  the  claim  previously  lay,  there  are  now  four,  as 
the  two  lettres  de  rSmission  with  reference  to  the  murder, 
which  might  be  expected  to  have  settled  the  matter, 
difiTer  as  to  the  poet’s  nomenclature,  one  describing  him 
as^  **  Maistre  Francois  de  Lo^s,  autrement  dit  de 
Villon,”  and  the  other  as  “Francois  de  Monterbier, 
maistre  ^s  ars.”  In  the  registers  for  the  Faculty  of 
Art,  however,  about  the  years  1444-1456,  none  of  these 
names  are  to  be  found,  but  instead  a  “  Franciscus  de 
Moult- Corbier,”  who  also  figures  as  “Franciscos  de 
Montcorbier.”  The  difficulty  of  procedure,  when  all 
the  evidence  rests  on  documents,  is  made  evident  by  this 
fact  and  by  another  in  a  case  between  Guillaume  de 
Villon  and  Jean  Moret,  in  which  the  scribe  wrote  first 
“Villein,”  but  afterwards  noticing  this  did  not  correspond 
with  the  sound  he  heard,  wrote  “  Vigjnon”  above  the  line. 
M.  Longpion  shows  himself  to  be  iconoclast  as  well  as  re¬ 
storer  by  converting  “  La  Grosse  Margot  ”  from  a  woman 
into  a  tavern  sign.  Ho  also  throws  great  doubt  upon 
the  assertions  of  Rabelais.  There  could  be  few  plea¬ 
sures  greater  to  a  lover  of  Villon,  we  should  imagine, 
than  to  ro-read  the  testaments  with  the  aid  of  the  light 
thrown  on  them  by  the  sixth  chanter,  that  trpata  nf 


author  of  ^ 

(E.  Washboume.)— Of  all  the  little  rhyme-stringers 
and  verse- twisters  it  has  been  our  evil  fortune  to  come 
across  lately,  perhaps  the  author  of  “  Thy  Gods,  O 
Israel  ”  and  “  Amadeus  ’’—such  is  our  ignorance  that 


_ _ _  such  is  our  ignorance  that 

we  have  never  even  heard  of  these  two  important  wo  As 
—may,  judged  by  this  volume,  be  considered  decidedly 
the  worst.  The  writer  begins  with  a  poem  to  Irresolu¬ 
tion,  a  very  suitable  introduction  to  a  book  that  its  author 
had  not  the  resolution  to  commit  to  the  flames  or  waste- 
paper  basket,  which  starts  off, 

O,  weak  Irreaolation  I  I  hare  ieen  thee  lie. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  wished  that  he  had  let  Irresolution 
lie,  and  not  disturbed  its  rest  in  such  ^  unseemly 
manner.  The  reader  who  has  tho  resolution  to  pusu 


The  reader  who  has  the  resolution  to  push 
further  on  will  find  that  there  is  worse  to  come.  After 
learning  in  a  dull  ditty,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  music, 
that  all  that  the  woodlands  could  answer  to  the  singing 
of  Orpheus  was,  “  0  how  sweet,”  we  soon  arrive  at 
some  feeble  folly  about  the 

Good  old  days,  when  prose  was  prose, 

And  poets  wrote  in  verse. 

But  the  climax  is  reached  when  we  gfet  a  poem  addressed 
“  To  My  Lyre.”  We  thought  the  d^s  for  pc«ts  to 
address  their  lyres  was  happily  dead.  Beyond  this  pro¬ 
duction  we  need  not  go.  Few  things  could  surpass  this. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  re¬ 
maining  contents  of  the  volume.  What  was  harmless 
nonsense  becomes  noisy  and  offensive  drivel  of  the  worst 
typo — that  which  deals  in  religious  discussion.  We 
should  think  that  all  reasonable  Roman  Catholics  must 
look  with  as  much  pity  and  contempt  upon  such  a  sup- 
,  porter  as  upon  their  most  bitter  and  most  blundering 
antagonist. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Emily  Allfrey.  (Triibner  and  Co.) — The  year  1802 
saw  the  appearance  of  Schiller’s  *  Bride  of  Messina,’  tho 
strangest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  dramas. 
The  ghastly  story  of  the  cursed  race  of  Messina,  tho 
hatred  of  the  two  brothers,  their  unfortunate  love  for 
the  sister  whose  relationship  is  unknown  to  them,  the 
tragic  conclusion,  all  this  oast  in  a  Greek  mould  with  a 
Hellenic  chorus,  differing,  however,  in  its  division,  re¬ 
sulted  in  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  literature 
of  modern  Germany.  Miss  AUfrey’s  translation,  if  a 
little  stiff,  as  it  is  difficult  for  any  save  the  veiy  best 
translations  not  to  be,  is  on  the  whole  very  good.  The 
chorus  beginning  “  Duroh  die  Strassen  der  Stfidte,”  is 
very  fairly  rendered. 

Histoire  du  Mohilier,  Par  Albert  Jacquemart.  (Paris : 
Librairie  Hachette.)  —  There  is  always  something  of 
great  interest  in  the  observation  of  a  life  devoted  to 
certain  pursuits  or  studies ;  absolute  mastery  of,  and 
authority  in  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  must 
always  command  respect.  Therefore  must  Albert 
Jacquemart  be  an  object  of  praise  and  admiration,  for 
in  his  own  line  he  held  high  place — in  his  own  art  he 
was  a  master.  If  his  other  works,  more  especially  those 
on  ceramic  art,  were  of  great  value,  and  called  for  great 
praise,  this,  his  latest  work,  is  no  less  valuable,  and  calls 
no  less  for  commendation.  To  a  subject  so  interesting 
he  brought  his  vast  information,  his  untiring  patience ; 
and  if  all  his  labours  had  only  had  the  result  of 
this  one  volume  that  is  but  the  worthy  conclusion  of  so 
many,  it  would  have  been  in  itself  a  sufficient  return 
for  such  devotion.  Had  a  whole  life  only  resulted  in 
the  *  Histoire  du  Mohilier,’  it  could  not  be  termed  ill- 
spent,  so  valuable  and  exhaustive  are  the  treasures  it 
contains.  To  all  those  who  delight  in  decoration  and  in 
ornament,  who  love  the  study  of  the  rare  and  curious  and 
beautiful  things  to  be  comprised  in  the  almost  untrans- 
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Iftteable  term  *  Mobilier,’  the  name  of  Albert  Jacqaemart 
most  be  dear,  bis  work  a  study.  It  is  dae  to  Messrs. 
Haohette  to  say  that  they  bavo  brought  oat  the  book  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  it ;  the  type  and  paper  are  alike 
admirable,  and  the  work  contains  more  than  two  handled 
Talaable  illustrations  by  Jales  Jacqaemart,  the  author’s 
son.  It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  Albert  Jaqae- 
mart  died,  and.no  more  fitting  monument  could  have 
been  erected  to  his  memory  than  the  production  of  this 
Tolume. 


MUSIC. 

JOACHIM  AT  CAMBEIDOE. 

The  eyes  of  the  musical  world  were  daring  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  directed  towards  the  renowned  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  On  Thursday 
morning,  March  8,  Joachim,-  the  celebrated  German 
violinist,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Musical  Society  of 
the  University  gave  a  splendid  concert,  at  which  the 
new  graduate  appeared  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  com¬ 
poser,  executant,  and  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 
Descriptions  of  the  ceremony  in  the  Senate  House, 
gone  through  with  the  utmost  propriety  by  all  parties, 
including  the  nnderg^duates,  have  appear^  in  most  of 
the  daily  papers.  The  exodus  of  critics  and  reporters  from 
London  to  Cambridge  was  indeed  a  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  fully  testified  to  the  interest  taken  by  the 
public  of  the  metropolis  in  the  distinction  bf  one  of  its 
mvourites.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press,  a  number  of  amateurs  and  personal  friends  of 
Joachim  bad  followed  him  to  Cambridge ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
members  of  the  University  for  the  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  London  visitors  were  absolute  perfection. 

The  programme  of  the  highly  interesting  concert 
deserves  quotation  in  fnll : — 

Past  I. 

OvxBTVRB,  The  Wood  Nymph."  Op.  20.  Sterndale  Bennett. 

CoMCBBTo  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61.  Beethoven. 

A  SoKo  OF  DasTiNT  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Op.  64.  Brahms. 

Vioux  Solo,  Andante  and  Allegro  assai,  C  Major.  J.  £.  Bach. 

Elboiac  Ovbbtubk  (MS.).  Joachim. 

Fabt  II. 

SniFBONT  in  C  Minor  (MS.).  Brahms. 

I  The  repeated  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Brahms  in  this 
scheme  is  explained  by  the  fact  previously  alluded  to  in 
these  columns — that  the  same  honorary  degree  which 
Joachim  received  on  this  occasion  had  also  been  offered 
to  him ;  owing  to  his  unavoidable  absence,  however,  this 
intention  of  the  Senate  had  for  the  present  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  MS.  symphony  which  he  had  sent  is  a  work 
worthy  of  such  a  perfect  master  of  form  as  Brahms.  It 
is  his  first  effort  in  the  highest  branch  of  orchestral 
art,  and  demands,  from  its  scope  and  structure,  a 
more  extensive  notice  than  there  is  room  for  in 
the  present  notice.  Its  performance,  moreover,  is 
promised  at  an  early  date,  both  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that  the  rendering  of  the  work  under 
Herr  Joachim’s  direction  was  excellent  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  English  amateurs  have  had  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  m^ng  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  violimst 
as  a  conductor.  On  this  occasion,  they  could  witness 
the  energy  and  presence  of  mind  which,  combined  with 
poetic  instinct  and  a  truly  wonderful  acuteness  of  ear, 
make  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  orchestral  leaders 
now  living.  There  may  be  others  more  impulsive,  but 
certainly  none  more  refined  and  classic  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  than  he.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  Joachim’s 
excellence  in  this  respect  is,  and  probably  will  remain, 
comparatively  little  noticed.  His  fame  as  a  violinist  has 
been  fatal  to  the  acknowle^ment  of  his  merits  as  a 
conductor  and  composer.  The  case  of  Liszt  offers  a 
striking  parallel.  In  him  also  the  public  refused  to  see 
anything  but  the  virtuoso,  and  his  enormous  successes 
a>s  an  executive  musician  will  have  to  be  forgotten  before 


his  compositions  can  have  the  chance  of  a  ftur  trial. 
How  unjust  the  prejudice  alluded  to  is  in  Joachim’s 
case  his  new  overture  shows  plainly.  Joachim' has  fol¬ 
lowed  an  ancient  and  excellent  custom  by  offering  a  sped-, 
men  of  his  craftsmanship  in  acknowledgment  of  the  degree 
conferred  on  him,  but  his  Elegiac  Overture  is  by  no  means 
a  pihce  occasion  in  the  ordinary  or  indeed  in  any  sense. 
It  is  written,  the  progpramme  states,  in  commemoration  of 
Heinrich  von  Kleist,  the  German  patriot  and  dramatist, 
and  its  elevated  and  pathetic  character  well  accords  with 
the  tragic  fate  of  tw  great  poet.  Joachim  does  not 
attempt  to  depict  the  single  incidents  of  his  hero’s 
career,  or  to  illustrate  the  striking  features  of  his  dramas. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  music  of  the  martial  strains  of 
Hermannsohlacht,  or  of  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn’s 
dreamy  sadness.  But  the  idea  of  a  poetic  mind,  fall . 
of  high  hope  and  intense  suffering,  may  .well  be  identified 
with  a  broad  and  beautiful  meu^y  first  intoned  by  the 
clarionet  solo,  but  recumng  again  and  again  in  various 
modifications.  The  contrast  in  which  this  melody  .is. 
placed  with  another  motive  of  a  strikingly  rhythnucal 
character  reminds  one  of  Beethoven’s  Overture  to 
'  Coriolanus,  with  which  the  present  work,  moreover, 
shares  a  noble  simplicity  and  depth  of  emotion.  The 
instrumentation,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  is  masterly, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  the  work  on  the  audience 
was  evidently  as  deep  as  it  was  spontaneous. 

Of  Joachim’s  playing  of  Beethoven’s  Concerto  and 
of  the  Soli  by  Bach  nothing  farther  need  be  said  than  that 
he  was  evidently  in  excellent  spirits,  and  that  the  most 
perfect  rapport  between  artist  and  public  was  established 
after  the  first  notes  of  his  violin.  The  concerto,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  two  remaining  items  of  the  programme, 
viz.,  Bennett’s  charming  overture,  and  Brahms’s  TOwer- 
fal  Schicksalslied,  was  conduct^  by  Mr.  C.  Yilliers 
Stanford,  the  musical  director  of  the  society.  Especially . 
the  latter  work,  a  most  difficult  task  for  the  voices,  was 
rendered  in  excellent  style,  and  reflects  equal  credit  on 
conductor  and  chorus,  the  latter  in  its  m^e  part  being 
recruited  from  the  students  of  the  University.  The 
abundance  and  power  of  those  raroc  avetin  chor^  unions 
— the  tenors — is  a  special  feature  of  this  choir.  It  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  that  Uie  Cambridge  Society  is  a 
stronghold  of  the  principles  of.  sound  musical  progress 
in  this  country,  and  that,  besides  the  two  worlra  by 
Brahms  and  Joachim  produced  on  the  present  occasion, 
three  of  Schumann’s  most  important  works  owe  to  it 
their  first  performance  in  England. 

The  only  fault  that  the  most  rigorous  criticism  might 
have  found  with  the  present  concert  was  the  absence  of 
the  single  human  voice  which  would  have  relieved  the 
overpowering  strain  of  the  choral  and  orchestral  masses. 
But  for  unavoidable  circumstances  this  deficiency  might  > 
have  been  supplied  without  much  deviation  from  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  festive  gathering.  Mme.,  or 
as  her  countrymen  will  henceforth  call  her,  Frau  Dr. . 
Joachim,  is  one  of  the  finest  contralto  singers  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  those  amongst  the  audience  who  have  heard 
her  may  have  echoed  in  their  minds  the  elegant  phrase 
in  which  Mr.  Sandys,  the  public  orator,  regp^tt^  her 
absence : — **  Hodie  nobis  rraditus  est  Orpheus, — utinam 
ipsa  adesset  Eurydice.” 


DEAMA. 

DBUBT  LAKE  THEATRE. — HASKA. 

The  astounded  spectators  of  the  new  play  produced 
at  time-honoured  Drury  Lane  on  Saturday  night  last 
might  well  have  exclaimed  with  the  Trntlual  James  of 
Bret  Harte 

Do  I  sleep,  do  I  dream,  do  I  wonder  or  donbt? 

Are  things  what  thej  seem,  or  is  visions  about? 

Is  our  civilisation  a  failure  ? 

for  surely  so  strange  a  performance  London  has  not  for 
a  long  time  witnessed.  Hasha  does  not  baffle  but  it 
almost  defies  description,  so  daring  is  the  manner  in 
which,  putting  pubhe  opinion  to  scorn,  it  adopts  the 
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form  And  language  of  a  kind  of  drama  that  has  been, 
ft>r  the  ordinarj  theatre«going  world,  dead  and  buried 
iheie  generations  past.  It  is  a  work  of  art  belonging 
to  the  school  of  which  The  Miller  and  his  Men  may  he 
taken  as  a  prominent  example,  and  whose  models  are  now 
only  to  be  found  in  transpontine  Victoria  or  trans- 
At^tio  Boweiy.  Mingled  mirth  and  shame  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  of  Masha — amusement  at  tne 
nature  of  the  plot,  sorrow  that  the  theatre  sung  of  by  the 
brothers  Smitn  should  come  to  this  complexion  to-day. 

The  first  act  opens  with  happy  peasants  rejoicing  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  marriage  between  the  usual  charming 
maiden  and  yirtuous  rustic  youth.  The  mirth  is 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  wicked 
Count  who,  of  course,  b^mes  enamoured  of  the  bride, 
and  determines  to  use  that  certain  droit  fdcheux  which 
Beaumarchais'  Almayiya  desired  to  revive  in  the  case  of 
the  wife  of  Figaro.  He  therefore  orders  the  arrest  of 
the  hapless  husband,  and  assures  Haska  that  he  shall 
only  be  let  free  if  she  comes  to  his  castle  alone  -  that 
evening.  The  Count  and  his  companions  then  go  off  to 
dinner,  and  Haska  finds  the  opportunity  a  fitting  one 
for  inciting  the  serfs  to  revolt.  The  second  act  imows 
US  the  fcu^iar  gloomy  chamber  in  which  the  Count 
awaits  Haska.  On  her  arrival  and  demand  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  there  is  added  to  the  somewhat  hackneyed  subject 
of  the  womau  who  sacrifices  herself,  like  the  heroine  of 
Voltaire's  *  L'Ingenu,'  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  the  old 
Colonel  Kirke  conclusion.  The  Count  shows  Haska, 
from  the  window,  the  execution  of  her  husband.  This 
HiSika  supports  with  the  coura^  of  despair  and  the 
hope  of  revenge,  and,  after  accepting  a  goblet  of  wine 
frcm  the  Count  to  keep  her  spirits  up,  sne  succeeds  in 
fastening  him  into  a  chair,  and  is  about  to  slay  him, 
when  the  rising  of  the  serfs  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Count's  soldiers  interrupt  her,  and  compel  her  to 
break  down  a  few  iron  mirs  and  leap  thirty  feet  into 
the  next  act,  where,  having  only  bruised  her  elbow  by 
her  jump,  she  is  leading  the  infuriated  serfs  to  liberty 
or  death,  in  a  costume  suggesting  the  war  in  Bulgaria. 
The  serfti^  however,  are  in  rather  a  bad  way,  when  it 
luckily  turns  out  that  Haska  is  the  sister  of  the  wicked 
Count,  who  at  once  reforms ;  a  ^ood  Count  turns  up  to 
take  the  command  of  things  in  general,  and  to  the 
delight  of  everyone,  and  the  mtense  amusement  of  the 
aud^oe,  the  rustic  lover  turns  up  never  better,  some¬ 
body  else  having  been  hanged  in  his  stead,  and  having 
apparently  become  ennobled  in  the  interval.  Thus,  to  use 
we  expression  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  mad  lover,  **  all  is  gas 
and  gaiters."  That  such  folly  as  this  should  have 
been  greeted  with  marked  disapprobation  was  of  course 
to  be  expected ;  the  only  marvel  is  that  any  author 
could  have  been  found  with  sufficient  unwisdom  to 
present  it  to  the  public,  and  Mr.  Spicer  has,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  written  enough  to  have  learnt  a  lesson.  Not 
even  Miss  Leighton’s  picturesque  appearance,  nor  the 
efforts  she  made  to  infuse  some  interert  and  force  into 
a  dull  and  tiresome  performance,  can  ever  make  any¬ 
thing  of  part  or  play,  and  it  is  only  a  pity  her  decided 
power  is  thrown  away  upon  it.  Miss  Cicely  Nott  and 
Miss  Clara  Jecks  fill  the  two  other  women  parts  very 
well,  and  the  latter  evinces  considerable  promise.  Mr. 
Creswick,  we  suppose,  adopted  the  part  of  the  wicked 
Count  bemuse  it  reminded  him  of  the  days  of  his  youth, 
when  such  beings  were  not  so  much  out  of  place  as  they 
now  are. 

sT.  James's  theatre. 


natural  charm  more  often  to  be  met  with  on  the  French 
and  American  than  on  the  English  stage.  We  cordially 
welcome  her  to  the  London  boards,  and  hope  to  see  her 
some  day  before  long  in  a  strong  part,  and  one  better 
qualified  to  display  to  the  full  her  evidently  genuine 
artistic  power. 


MB.  AND  MBS.  ALFBED  WIQAK. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan,  who  have  not  been  seen  on  the 
stage  for  some  years,  rave  a  matinSe  d/ramaliqne  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Gkdety.  It  was  a  half-private  perform¬ 
ance,  but  there  can  be  no  breach  of  confidence  in  saying 
that  neither  of  the  two— least  of  all,  Mrs.  Wigan — gave 
any  signs  of  ffiiling  powers,  and  that  they  need  not  have 
been  afraid  to  make  the  performance  wholly  public,  as 
frr  as  their  own  acting  was  concerned.  Mr.  Wigan  once 
caught  himself  in  the  act  of  pursuing  a  captive  and 
fugitiving  him,  and  once  just  saved  hii^lf  from  being 
gulfed  in  an  ocean  of  tea ;  but  with  these  slight  excep¬ 
tions  there  was  no  evidence,  in  Mr.  Wigan's  acting,  o/t 
his  long  absence  from  the  work.  Mrs.  Wigan  acted  as 
if  she  had  been  playing  her  part  for  a  run  of  a  hundred 
nights.  The  plays  represented  were  The  Mouse  and  the 
Mome  and  The  Bengal  Tiger j  types  of  drawing-room 
comedy  and  genteel  farce,  in  both  which  kinds  of  actii^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan  have  a  something  in  their  art  which 
makes  the  audience  regret  their  retirement — a  some¬ 
thing  not  to  be  found  on  the  stage  at  present  with  all  its 
wealth  of  good  acting.  The  only  mistake  in  Tuesdi^'s 
performance  was  the  engagement  of  amateurs,  for  wnai 
were  necessarily  the  su^idinate  parts  for  the  occasion. 
Amateurs,  however  devoted — and  the  amateurs  who 
played  on  Tuesday  were  probably  among  the  most  ao- 
complished  in  London — never  appear  to  advantage  by 
the  side  of  professional  actors.  They  only  serve  to  re* 
mind  us  how  difficult  and  complicated  an  art  acting  is, 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  how  very  different  sorts 
of  acting  are  wanted  for  the  drawing-room  and  for  the 
stage. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 


It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rjiands  postponed  his  motion  on 
Sir  Henry  Elliot's  policy  in  Constantinople  at  the  express 
request  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  urged  that  to  bring  it 
forward  at  the  present  moment  might  be  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  peace. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  on  Thursday  evening,  con¬ 
cerning  Lord  Salisbury’s  diplomatic  staff  in  Constantinople, 
only  gave  expression  to  a  long  pent-up  feeling  among  men  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  that  great  partiality  had  been  shown  in  the' 
choice  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  attachis.  Lord  Salisbury  himself, 
it  is  understood,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection,  and  was 
by  no  means  pleased  with  it.  Some  of  his  staff  seem,  it  is 
said,  to  have  been  chosen  as  if  for  their  special  absence  of  in¬ 
formation  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Turkey  and  its 
politics. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  will  probably  soon  be  brought 
before  Parliament  again,  this  time  from  a  different  side.  Wa 
understand  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  thinks  of  bringing  forward 
a  definite  resolution,  such  as  was  moyed  by  Mr.  Horsfall  in 
1862,  that  it  is  expedient  to  exempt  all  private  shipping  from 
capture  by  armed  cruisers  in  time  of  war. 


A  writer  who  can  give  us  a  good  lever  de  rideau,  that 
might  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  furious  British  farce, 
and  an  actor  wno  can  bring  to  their  performance  as  much 
taste  and  capability  as  should  be,  but  are  not  always, 
given  to  more  important  pieces,  these  are  desires  not 
eesv  to  gratify.  Both,  however,  are  united  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Kate  Field,  who  made  her  first  appearance,  on 
Wednesday  last,  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  in  a  clever, 
amusing  little  play  of  her  own,  founded  on  a  French 
proverb,  and  styled  Extremes  Meet  Miss  Field’s  acting  is 
eaiy,  gpaoefhl,  and  animated ;  it  is  piquant  and  amusing 
wnoout  being  too  strongly  “  pronounced,"  and  has  the 


The  obsequies  of  Dr.  Johann  Jacoby  have  taken  place  at 
Konigsberg,  according  to  a  letter  which  reaches  us  from  there, 
amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Deputations  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressist  party  of  the  Reichstag,  of  the  Democratic  League  of 
Frankfort,  and  of  popular  associations  of  various  cities,  were 
present.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  palm  twigs  and  laurel 
wreaths ;  several  of  them  adorned  with  black-red-gold  ribbons 
— the  old  national  colours  which  the  Radicals  and  Republicans 
still  cherish,  whilst  the  present  Imperial  colours  are  black- 
white-red.  At  the  grave,  the  Rabbi  Bamberger  made  an  ora¬ 
tion.  He  was  followed  by  not  less  than  ten  Democratic  speakers. 
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All  the  political  parties  of  Konigsberg,  with  the  exception  of  the 
OonseiratiyeSy  were  represented  in  the  long  train  of  mourning 
citicens.  The  burial  serrice  was  a  strictly  Jewish  one.  So  it 
had,  remarkably  enough,  been  ordained  by  Jacoby  himself, 
who  had  regularly  paid  his  annual  contribution  to  the 
Israelitish  community,  down  to  his  last  days,  in  spite  of  his 
being  an  advanced  freethinker.  We  learn  that,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  he  spoke  to  a  friend  with  great  warmth  of 
the  war  of  1866,  which  ho  never  ceased  to  condemn.  Latterly 
his  mode  of  life  was  a  very  lonely  one,  owing  to  his  disagree* 
ment  with  many  old  political  associates.  He  had  been 
occupied  of  late  with  a  translation  of  the  more  political  parts 
of  Orote’s  ^History  of  Greece,’  which  is  soon  to  appear  in 
print  at  Leipzig.  By  his  last  will,  all  his  papers  are  left  to 
Hr.; Guido  Weiss,  formerly  the  editor  of  Jacoby’s  organ,  Diis 
Zmkwnft  (*^Tho  Future”),  and  more  recently  the  editor  of 
another  Democratic  journal,  Dw  Wage  The  Balance  ”). 

Statistics  of  mortality  in  France  are  discussed  in  the  Journal 
dee  DibatSf  by  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  a  manner  exciting 
much,  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  some  time 
past,  a  fear  has  prevailed  among  eminent  French  statisticians 
lest  the  number  of  births  in  their  country  should  soon  not 
suffice  to  cover  the  cases  of  death.  A  steady  retrogression  in 
the  population  was  thus  apprehended.  After  the  war  of 
1870-71  it  was  found  that  France  had  lost  (quite  irrespective 
of  Alsace-Lorraine)  about  550,000  souls;  there  being  an 
increase  of  deaths  by  400,000,  and  a  falling  off,  in  births,  of 
150,000.  Since  January  1,  1872,  the  number  of  births  has, 
however,  once  more  exceeded  the  cases  of  death — ^namely,  in 
1872,  by  172,936 ;  in  1873,  only  by  101,776 ;  in  1874,  again  by 
172,943;  and  in  1875  once  more  only  by  105,913.  This 
regiriar  alternate  increase  in  the  same  larger  or  smaller  ratio, 
is  a  very  curious  fact.  Upon  the  whole,  the  increase  is  a 
lesser  one  than  in  any  European  country.  In  mortali^, 
matters  are  no  longer  so  bad  as  before;  but  the  improvement, 
is  also  but  a  slight  one,  and  in  the  most  recent  year  of  which 
statistics  are  at  hand,  there  has  been  a  new  relapse  towards  a 
higher  mortality.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  fertility  of : 
the  French  population,  compared  to  what  it  was  before,  has 
decreased  by  20  per  cent.,  whilst  in  every  other  country  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase.  It  is  altogether  a  strange 
phenomenon. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  line  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  christening 
sonnet  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  originally  stood — 

,  Thus  fSsr  our  bark  hath  sailed  without  a  check — 

but  that  he  altered  it  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
words  were  open  to  misrepresentation. 

•  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  has  been  lately  delivering  a  lecture  in 
Cork,  his  native  town,  on  some  of  the  public  men  he  has  known. 
Among  these  were  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  whom,  however, 
Mr.  Hennessy  appears  only  to  have  seen  twice ;  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Sir  Henry  James,  and  others.  The 
lecture  was  for  the  most  part  interesting  and  in  good  taste, 
although  it  contained  an  allusion  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  **  false 
teeth  ”  which  would  have  been  better  omitted.  Mr.  Hennessy 
strongly  advised  young  members  of  Parliament  to  avoid  the 
smoking-room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stick  to  the  tea¬ 
room,  an  advice  which  he  fortified  by  the  example  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  indeed  of  himself.  The  smoking-room  and  the 
tesrroom  appear,  in  Mr.  Hennessy’s  estimation,  to  constitute 
the  Hercules’  choice  of  the  new  and  innocent  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Hennessy  has  bought  the  house  and  grounds  at 
Youghal,near  Cork,  which  once  belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  when  he  is  free  to  retire  from  colonial 
service,  he  will  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  native  city  in  Parliament. 

Oxford  have  given  Cambridge  the  go-by  in  pace  and  favourit¬ 
ism  alike  since  they  arrived  at  Putney.  Three  weeks  ago  they 
were  going  anything  but  well,  and  were  deficient  in  time. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  past  month  they  took  a  turn  for  the 
better,  and  since  then  have  made  rapid  improvement  They^ 
have  enormous  strength,  and  have  begun  to  learn  how  to  use 
it  If  they  go  on  well  for  the  last  week  of  their  practice  they 


will  be  on  the  day  of  the  race  one  of  the  finest  crews  ..that 
ever  appeared  at  Putney.  Their  first  row  over  the  whole 
course  was  done  on  Tuesday,  on  the  ebb.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  row  a  racing  stroke  until  they  had  gone  half-way,  and  even 
then  did  not  exceed  thirty-six  a  minute.  But  they  covered  the 
course  in  nineteen  minutes  forty-six  seconds— a  time  which 
has  never  been  beaten,  and  has  been  equalled  only  once, 
when  Cambridge  rowed  at  racing  pace  on  the  ebb,  in  the  same 
time  to  within  a  second  more  or  less.  Oxford  certainly  had  a 
favouring  wind,  but  not  a  strong  one.  Cambridge  are  not 
going  badly,  but  they  are  not  so  strong  as  Oxford,  nor  do  th^ 
row  so  long  or  feather  so  clean  as  their  antagonists.  They  row 
in  perfect  time,  a  thing  which  Oxford  have  only  just  managed 
to  attain,  and  this  not  constantly,  for  now  and  then  the  oars 
are  still  slightly  irregular.  There  may  be  changes  daring  the 
week.  Oxford  may  fall  off  again,  and  Cambridge  may  take  a 
sudden  turn  for  good,  and  cure  their  fkults ;  but  as  matters  at 
present  stand,  they  point  to  a  victory  for  Dark  Blue. 

New  York  is  not  a  little  annoyed  at  bemg  converted  into  a  *. 
divorce  court  for  English  people,  who,  by  going  over  tbere^  and 
residing  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  are  enabled  to  obtidn  the 
desired  decree.  New  Yorkers  say  they  did  not  run  their  laws 
to  oblige  Britishers,  and  that  if  the  trouble  goes  on  much 
longer,  things  will  require  fixing. 

The  Daily  News  has  recently  taken  to  occasionally  publishing 
a  list  of  the  performances  at  the  Parisian  theatres.  This 
may  be  accept^  as  a  very  favourable  sign  of  an  incressed' 
interest  taken  by  the  London  public  in  the  stage  across  the 
Channel,  which  must  result  in  the  amelioration  of  our  own 
drama.  Thackeray  was  in  the  habit  of  running  ao^  to  Parii^ 
with  his  daughters,  on  the  occasion  of  an  interesting 
coming  out,  and  now  there  are  many  t<ondon  theatre-goeie, 
who  rarety  miss  a  first  night  in  Lutetia.  Mr.  Bancro^  re* 
cently  seised  the  opportunity  of  Ash-W^esday  to  croM 
Channel  and  see  Sardou’s  iWa. 

There  has  been  a. great  deal  of  discussion  again  as  to  what 
amount  of  licence  should  be  allowed  to  actors  in  the  matter  of 
*^gag.”  Certainly  The  OrUio,  as  performed  the  other  day, 
showed  a  higher  percentage  than  is  even  allowed  to  that  play. 
The  matter  may  very  well  be  left  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Dutton 
Cook,  in  his  amuaiog  *  Book  of  the  Play/  give  two  anecdotes 
which  frilly  bear  out  this  view.  Pinkethman  was  acting  in 
Farquharis  JRecruking  O^toer,  When  asked  hii  name  by  the 
recruiting  captain,  instead  of  giving  the  proper  answer,  he 
replied,  **  Why,  don’t  you  know  my  name,  ^b  P  I  thought 
every  fool  knew  that”  Wilks  angrily  whispered  to  him  the 
name  of  the  recruit,.  Thomas  Appleton.  **  Thomas  Appleton  t 
he  cried  aloud,  ^No,  no;  my  name’s  Will  Pinkethman.** 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  gallery,  he  said,  Harkye,  my 
friends;  you  know  my  name  up  there,  don’t  youP” 
<<Ye8,  Master  Pinkey,”  was  the  answer;  <*we  know 
your  name  well  enough.”  The  house  was  now  in  an 
uproar,  and  Pinkethman  was  only  enabled  to  restore  the  . 
g^  humour  of  his  patrons  by  assuming  as  melancholy  u 
expression  as  he  could,  and  excliuming,  with  a  strong  nasal 
twang,  **  Odds,  I  fear  I  am  wrong.”  On  another  occasion,  by 
encouraging  **gag,’*  the  audience  secured  for  themselves  an 
actor  full  ftf  power  to  amuse.  Potier,  the  famous  French  co* 
median,  was  playing  the  leading  part  in  a  vaudeville.  He  wai 
struck  by  the  neat  way  in  which  a  super  ”  went  throu^  his 
task,  which  was  simply  to  draw  a  cork  and  fill  a  glas^  as  well 
as  by  the  comical  gravity  of  his  manner.  Potier  acceded  to 
the  man’s  request  to  be  allowed  to  **  gag.”  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  result  in  Mr.  Dutton  Cook’s  own  words : 
— “  It  moved  the  laughter  of  the  audience.  Potier  *  gagged  * 
in  reply;  and  there  was  more  laughter.  Daring  later  repre¬ 
sentations  the  waiter  was  allowed  further  speeches,  relieved  by 
the  additional  *  gag  *  of  Potier,  until  at  the  end  of  a  week  it 
was  found  that  an  entirely  new  scene  had  been  added  to  the 
vaudeviUe ;  and  eventually  the  conversation  between  Potier  and 
the  yorfon— not  a  lino  of  which  had  been  invented  or  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  dramatist — became  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
piece.  It  was  the  triumph  of  *  gag.*  The  Jigurantf  frrom  this 
modest  and  accidental  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  actor, 
tyeedily  rose  to  be  famous.  He  was  afterwards  known  to 
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the  worid  M  Anul|  ooe  of  the  moet  admirable  of  Pariaian 

The  death  of  M.  Dolbeau,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  the  brilliant  pnpil  and  friend  of 
Ndlaton,  is  announced.  When  party  feeling  ran  so  high  in 
1872,  it  will  be  remembered  what  indignation  was  aroused  by 
his  ^Twg  up  a  Federal  soldier  to  the  army  of  Versailles.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  forced  to  close  his  school  for  some  time. 
His  death  entails  a  great  loss  on  the  profession,  in  which  he 
was  greatly  esteemed,  both  as  an  able  operator  and  instructor. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  Tery  reasonably  taken  objection  to 
haring  the  first  edition  of  his  **  Poems  and  Ballads  **  announced 
for  sale  in  a  book  catalogue,  at  a  rery  high  price,  as  containing 
many  pieces  not  since  reprinted — a  statement  absolutely  with¬ 
out  foundation.  As  a  compensating  fact,  we  heard  the  other 
day  a  bookseller  expatiating  to  a  customer  on  the  merits  of 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus*  latest  edition  of  **  Poems  and  Bal¬ 
lads,**  which  he  assured  the  intending  purchaser  was  a  **  rirgin 
edition,**  by  which  perhaps  not  altogether  appropriate  term  he 
intended  to  conrey  the  fact  of  its  faithful  resemblance  to  the 
first  impression. 

A  new  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  been  undertaken 
by  Mrs.  Cade  11,  which  is  said  to  be  far  more  faithful  than  Mr. 
Fitsgerald*s  exquisite  poem,  but  which  will  certainly  never 
take  the  place  of  it.  Those  who  have  studied  the  ^‘Rubaiyat’*  of 
Mr.  fltsgerald  care  very  little  for  its  fidelity  as  a  translation, 
they  see  in  it  one  of  the  most  admirable  poems  in  the  English 
language.  If  this  be  not  true  translation,  what  is  P  No  trans¬ 
lation,  however  accurate,  could  be  so  valuable— except  to 
Persian  scholars  who  scarcely  need  one — as  this  version  which 
fully  repays  all  it  lacks  in  fidelity  by  its  own  intrinsic  beauty. 
Omar  Khayyam  is  quite  as  likely  to  suffer  as  Mr.  Iltzgerald  by 
a  new  translation.  Mr.  Iltzgerald*s  work  has  had  great  in- 
finenee  on  modem  foetry,and  has  been  transcribed  on  vellum, 
and  illuminated  by  Bfr.  William  Morris,  the  author  of  *  The 
Earthly  Paradise.* 

An  advertisement  of  a  menagerie  at  Liverpool  informs  us 
of  the  arrival,  among  other  things,  of  **  1  Jew  monkey.**  We 
hear  in  connexion  with  this  fact  that  a  special  mission  will 
shortly  be  despatched  to  Liverpool. 

Late  rising  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
earth,  but  it  is  something  new  and  pleasant  to  be  told  that  it 
is  to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  heaven.  This,  however,  we 
learn  from  a  sermon  by  the  American  divine,  Mr.  De  Witt 
Talmag^,  on  the  duties  of  clerks,  which  is  now  being  widely 
circulated  by  missionary  agencies.  After  a  picture  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  with  the  confiagration  of  cities,  and  the  consign¬ 
ment  of  shoddy  millionaires  to  **  unspeakable  *’  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone,  he  bursts  out,  **  Oh,  that  will  be  a  great  day  for  you, 
honest  Christian  clerk !  No  getting  up  early,  but  a  mansion, 
Ac.’*  On  the  whole,  eternal  lounging  is  preferable  to  the 
eternal  practising  ”  which  a  former  school  of  theologians 
identified  heaven  with. 

The  promotion  of  free  thought  and  free  expression  is  so 
valuable,  and  generally  so  little  appreciated  a  work,  that  the 
giving  of  it  up  for  physical  reasons  by  any  man  who  from  love, 
and  not  from  any  hope  of  reward,  has  devoted  himself  to  it,  is 
much  to  be  reg^tted.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  .of  Upper  Norwood, 
who  has  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  his  time  in 
asmiling  the  champions  of  creeds  and  intolerance  all  over  the 
country  with  very  scholarly  pamphlets,  which  he  sent  them 
gfiati^  is  in  failing  health,  and  is  compelled  to  abandon  his 
mission.  Some  of  his  friends,  however,  have  formed  tbemseWes 
into  a  committee  to  carry  on  and  complete  bis  work,  and 
subscriptions  are  being  rais^  to  defray  the  inevitable  expenses. 
Itis  possible  that  Mr.  Scott  may  live  long  enough  to  see  more 
fruit  from  his  work  than  most  advocates  of  freedom.  Not  a 
few  rigns  of  the  time  appear  to  favour  the  hope. 

It  is  said  that,  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  literary 
method  of  an  earlier  generation,  one  of  the  clerical  leaders  in 
the  new  movement  for  the  revision  of  creeds  and  nationalising 
cf  the  Bible  in  Scotland,  who  has  been  very  active  with  pen 
and  tongue,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  of  fiction,  in  which  he 


will  photograph  the  denominationalism  and  bustling  Pharisaism 
of  county  towns  and  villages  in  Scotland.  There  are,  it  would 
seem,  no  fewer  than  three  Scotch  clergymen  who  write  three-  , 
volume  romances  under  assumed  names,  and  one  of  them  is 
affirmed  to  show  a  positively  portentous  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  London  millinery  and  perfumery  establishments. 

The  Church  has  scarcely  been  distinguishing  itself  lately  in 
either  of  its  two  great  sections.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  most  unseemly — the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Cardinal  with 
reference  to  the  dead  body  of  the  Fenian  O’Mahoney,  or  the 
action  of  the  Church  of  England  clei^man  who  insisted  on 
performing  the  ceremony  over  the  grave  of  George  Odger,  in 
deGance  of  the  dead  man’s  wishes.  A  plague  on  both  their 
houses  ”  might  surely  be  a  pardonable  observation  for  an*  im¬ 
partial  observer  who  sees  two  of  their  supporters  choosing 
such  opportunities  for  declaring  themselves  of  the  Church 
militant. 

At  Willis’s  Rooms  last  Saturday,  before  a  distinguished 
company,  M.  Simon,  the  instructor  of  the  London  Fenmng 
Club,  gave  an  assault  of  arms,  which  was  interesting  chiefly  as 
a  display  of  French  fencing.  The  English  professors  were  so 
poorly  represented  that  no  opportunity  was  given  of  estimating 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  schools.  Each  school  has 
its  special  merits  and  faults.  Of  the  French  maitret-^armMf 
M.  Merignac  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  player ;  his  position 
on  guard,  his  quickness  and  precision,  were  marvellously 
perfect. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  will  remain 
in  England  this  year,  instead  of  returning  to  New  York  and 
the  audiences  of  Booth’s,  as  was  expected. 

The  new  comedy,  Bihif  by  MM.  de  Najac  and  Hennequin, 
at  the  Gymnase,  is  a  great  success.  Saint  Germain  is  chief 
among  the  cast. 

Sorrmtine  promises  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  La  J0U9  Par^ 
fumeute  at  the  Bouffe-Parisiens.  Among  those  chosen  to 
perform  in  it  are  M.  Daubray,  Mme.  Peschard,  and  Paola 
Marid. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Blaokborn,  Henry. — Pictorial  Notes  in  the  National  Gallery.  (Demy  8to,  pp. 
80.)  Ohatto  and  Windos.  1«. 

Brooke,  Bichard  Sinclair,  DD.— Becollections  of  the  Irish  Church.  ((Trown  8 TO, 
pp.  313.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dewees,  F.  P.— The  Molly  Maguires.  ((Trown  8vo,  pp.  880.)  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
and  Oo. 

Forrester,  Mrs. — Mignon.  In  3  vole.  (Crown  8to.)  Hurst  and  Blackett, 
sir.  M. 

Fry,  Dauby  P.— The  Lunacy  Acts.  Second  edition.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  771.) 
Knight  and  Co. 

Oesta  Bemanomm.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Ber.  Charles  Swan. 

(Crown  Svo,  pp.  435.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  Or. 

Gladstone,  Bight  Hon.  W.  B. — Lessons  in  Massacre.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  80.)  J. 
Murray.  3r. 

Hopkins,  F.  L.,  M.A.— Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language.  (Crown 
8ro,  pp.  48.)  Trtibner  and  Co. 

Kitohin,  G.  W.,  MJL. — A  History  of  France.  Vols.  II.  and  IIL,  from  1458-1791. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  541,  555.)  Clarendon  Press.  lOr.  Od.  each. 

May's  British  and  Irish  Press  Guide.  F.  L.  May  and  Co.  Ir. 

Bestoration  of  the  Diaconate.  By  a  Layman.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  30.)  E.  Stan* 
ford.  Ir. 

Bogers,  Ber.  Charles,  LL.D.— Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott.  (Large  demy  8to,  pp.  78.)  Boyal  Historical  Society. 

Bongs  of  the  Semitic.  By  G.  E.  W.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  183.)  Trtibner  and  Co. 
Birioer,  Henry.— Haska :  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  47.)  T. 
Bosworth. 

Btretton,  Hesba.— Friends  till  Death,  and  other  Stories.  (Boyal  16mo.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co.  Is.  6d. 

Todhnnter,  I.,  M.A.— Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  886.) 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Trading  by  Goremment  Officials.  By  Drastic.  (Chown  8to,  pp.  63.)  Bemington 
and  Oo.  Is. 

Wright,  Daniel,  M.D.— History  of  Nep&l.  (Super-royal  8to,  pp.  834.)  Cambridge 
Onireriity  Press.  Sis. 


Th€  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manueeripte, 


'Terms  of  Subscriptioe: — Foti  free^  tcilhin  the  United 
Kingdom — Yearly^  £1  8e,  6d. ;  Half-yearly,  14#.  Sd. ;  Quarterly, 
7t,2d, — US,  of  America,  £1  10#.  Od.,  or  $7  60  gold, — India 
and  the  Coloniee,  £1  10#.  6c?.  Subecriptione  are  payaHe  tn 
advance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time,  I 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EctabUshed  In  1797. 


70  LOMBARD  8TRBET,  City ;  and  #7  CHARIKO  CROSS,  Wertminiter. 

Dirtctor$. 

Hanry  R.  Brand,  Baq.  i  Hanry  Lanoalot  Holland,  Ran. 

OotaTins  R.  Co(^^  Raq.,  M.P.  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  Bart.,  M.F.,  FJt. 
John  Coopa  Darla,  Baq,  John  Stawart  Ozlay,  Baq. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AV  WBrnnaDMar  wxiklt  bbtisw  ov 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pricb  8d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  t,606,  MARCH  10,  1877. 

Notaa  and  Comment#. 

An  Interriew  with  Mldhat  Paaha.  **  St.  Stapben’a.** 

The  Declaration  of  Parla.  What  ia  Tmth  7  Mr.  Seely  and  the  Nary. 
A  New  Departure  In  Game  Preaerrlng. 

Norel  Indoatriea  aa  Safe  Inreatmenta.  —  in. 

Italy  In  Shade  and  Bunahlna— lY.  II  Negoaiante.  The  Shopman. 

George  Odger. 

Green  Paatnrea  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black.— Chapter  Z. 

The  City  of  Sunshine.  A  New  Economist. 

Four  Tears  of  Contemporaneous  History.  Baur’s  Philology. 

Minor  Notices. 


Drama. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Sir  John  Lnbbock,  Bart.,  M 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  Raq. 

Henry  Farqnhar,  Raq.  Benjamin  Shaw,  Raq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hod^n,  Baq.,  M.P.  Marmaduke  WyriU,  Kq. 

This  Company  offers  complete  security. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  with  participation  In  Four-Fifths  or  Eighty  per 
Cent,  of  the  Profits,  such  Profits  being  either  added  to  the  PoHcy,  applied  in 
Reduction  of  Premium,  or  Paid  In  Gash,  at  the  option  of  Inirared. 

Low  Rates  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  in  connexion  with  Lifis  Assurance,  on  approred  Security,  in  Sums  of 
not  leas  than  AtOO. 

TONTINE  INSURANCE. 

Policies  payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured,  are  granted  with  partidpatiou 
of  Profits  on  the  Tontine  Principle. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Seontaxy. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  (Estobliahed  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  Ifi  A  IT  PaU  MaU,  &W. 
Capital,  41,600,000.  Paid  up  and  InTSsted,  4700,000. 

I  B.  COZENS  SMITH,  Oeasral  Manager. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Croas,  London.  Established  I76f . 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lees  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
®*''**^*  t  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

London  library,  12  St  Jamee’s  Square,  London. 

Founded  1841. 

Patrox— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Prksijdixt— THOMAS  CARLTLB,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  86,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in 
▼arious  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  43  a  year,  or  49,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  46 ;  Life  Membership* 
426.  Fifteen  rolnmes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members* 
Beading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Prospectus  on  m^plioation. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Ubrarlan. 

Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  bj  Rojai 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  uegoUated  and  ooUeoted.  Money  reoeired  on  deposits. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. 

WILLIAM  PURDT,  General  Manager. 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATTVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EZCHANGB  REVIEW,’* 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  CO., 

Swora  Broken, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Baxkxrs  — ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  A  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Subscription, post  free,  £1  8s,  6d.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  116  STRAND,  W.O« 


T^EATH. — On  Thursday,  March  8,  1877,  at  his  residence, 

JLI  74  Upper  Glouoester  Place,  in  his  78th  year,  Jamxs  Rtdkr  Mowatt,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Captain  James  Ryder  Mowatt,  of  Eastbourne. 


On  Monday  and  during  the  week,  Saturday  excepted,  at  6.45,  TEN  OF 
’EM.  At  7.80,  HASKA.  Mr.  Creswlck,  Miss  Leighton  ;  Messn.  H.  Russell,  F. 
l^an,  G.  Weston,  P.  Bell,  R.  Dolman,  C.  Fenton,  J.  Johnstone,  Douglas,  Erans ; 
ifisses  0.  NoU,  Clara  Jecks,  Ac.  At  9.30,  CORSICAN  BROTHERa  Louis  and 
Fabian  del  Franchl,  Mr.  H.  Sinclair.  On  Saturday  next,  March  24,  THE 
COLLEEN  BAWN.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £5  6r.  Doors  open  at  6.80  ;  commence 
at  6.46.  Box  office  open  from  10  till  6  daily. 


Tj^DUCATION  (Special).— CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL,  under 

Xli  conditions  making  it  worth  while  to  employ  adequate  and  suitable  power, 
yet  inrolTlng  only  minimnm  outlay.  Parents  in  perplexity  as  to  conditions  of 
success  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  their  daughters  can  be  passed  are  in¬ 
formed  that  a  CLASS  of  TWENTY  LADIES  in  a  College  near  London  is  just 
COMMENCING  the  prescribed  course.  This  will  be  strictly  followed  daily,  with 
the  definite  end,  directed  by  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Principal,  who  has  been 
Tery  successful  in  all  exams.,  and  avsisted  by  special  Professors.  Expense  much 
leas  than  private  coaching,  but  equally  certain.  The  Lady  Principal  has  been 
for  many  years  appreciated  for  giving  exceptional  comforts,  and  for  her  train¬ 
ing  in  r^nement  and  accomplishments.  N.B. — The  Senior  Pass  will  add  60  per 
cent,  to  a  governess’s  salary.— B.,  care  of  Mr.  Tacey,  Stationer,  City  Road. 
Details  sent. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

JL  Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 

OOUTHSEA. — ^The  Daughter  of  a  Professional  Man  can  be 
O  received  in  a  good  LADIES  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum, 
Inclusive  of  English  (thorough)  and  all  Aocomplishments.  Highest  references. 
Address  the  Laot  Pbincipal,  Balmoral  House,  Nelson  Street,  Soutbsea. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE.— LESSONS  given  l.y  a  Native 

Professor  (from  Biena)  at  the  Pupil’s  Residence.  By  the  Method  adopted 
learners  obtidn  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  language  in  four  or  five  months. 
— ^Address,  Signor  A.  C.,  care  of  Bookseller,  166  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 

TlYR.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

A.VJL  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  elementaiy  ooUeotions  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  Ulustrrte  the 
Works  of  Ansted,  Qoikie,  LyeU,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms 

100  Ehnall  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £9  9  0 

900  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  ........  6  6  0 

800  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  dther  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  Worid. 


CCIDENTS 


FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,120,000  has  been  paid  aa  (X)MPEN8ATI0N. 

Apply  to  the  CHerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Oomhill, 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  tnd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  kuatralla.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gatlon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vifi  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  26  Cockspnr  Street,  B.W. 


jyjARRIAGE  with  a  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER. 

“  Neither  shall  thou  take  a  Wife  to  her  BUter  to  oex  her,  beside  the  other— a 
HKB  UFBTnui.” — Lcv.  xviU.  18. 

1.  A  marriage  thus  permitted  by  the  Law  of  God  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 

by  the  la**'  <3l  man. 

2.  It  is  not  prohibited  in  any  civlUsed  State  except  England. 

8.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Queen  in  her  Australian  dominions. 

4.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 

6.  Its  legalisation  is  persistently  demanded. 

6.  The  House  of  Commons,  representing  the  Nation,  has  seven  times  passed 

Bills  for  legalising  the  Marrisge  by  large  majoriti^  In  1869  by  a  majority 
of  99. 

7.  The  House  of  Lords  in  1870  rejected  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  only  4,  there 

being  16  Bishops  voting  or  pairing  for  the  nmintenanoe  of  a  prohibition 
not  Unposed  by  Scripture. 

8.  The  Signatures  to  Petitions  in  favour  have  been  1,762,610  against  180,618  in 

opposition,  or  nearly  10  to  1. 

T.  PAYNTER  ALLEN,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association, 

91  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

Treasurer— G.  M.  Stort,  Esq.,  88  London  Wall,  E.O. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Cocks,  Biodclfh,  k  Co. 
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PAINLESS  DENT18TBY. 

:m:  It.  C3-.  n.  JO  ITUS, 

BUBOEOir-DENTIST, 

TXTILL  te  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratia  and  poat  free,  which  explains  the 
^  tiHWt  aniqna  apatem  of  the  adaptation  of  artiflcial  and  extraction  of  natoral 
teeth  withovt  pain,  from  his  onlj  London  addraas— 

67  aBBAT  BUSSBLIi  8TBEET, 

Oppoiite  the  British  Moaenm. 

Note.— Improred  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
In  the  most  mfflcolt  and  delicate  caaea,  on  a  perfeotlj  painleas  sjatem  of  self- 
adhesion,  extaaction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumpe  being  nnneceasary  ;  and,  by  recent 
adenUflo  disooreiiee  and  improrements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  ntterly  impoesible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artiflcial  teeth  to 
the  gams  and  ^eir  life-like  appeamnoe.  By  this  patented  inrention  complete 
wiaAcation.  extreme  lightaa^  combined  with  strength  and  dnrability,  are 
insared,  aseleas  balk  being  obriated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrone  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jonee  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

October  18, 1878. 

**  My  dear  Doctor,— I  request  yon  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  yoar  great 
profeeilonal  aosistanoe,  which  enables  me  to  masticato  my  food,  and  whereyer  1 
go  I  shall  thow  your  im>fe8sional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
where  saoh  great  improyements  in  denUstry  and  mechanical  skill  can  be 
obtained. 

I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yonre  trnly, 

«S.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

<<  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D.D.S.’' 


48  FOULTBT. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  coyerlng  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

nnn  ^  XiUed,  with  Uberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
Jbl|UUU  of  £8  coyerlng  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annaal  Premiums,  irreepectiye  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Proflts  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

43  POULTRY. 


Prospeotaaes,  Ac.,  Free. 


W.  BURR,  F.8.S.,  Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Buildings,  (Thanoery  Lane,  W.C. 

DEPOSITS  receired  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Carrent  Accounts,  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances. 
Cheqae  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Chrcnlar  Notes  issued. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Diyldends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  adyances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  2. 

On  Mondays  the  B^k  Is  open  until  9  in  the  eyening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  fall  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


TPARIH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 


WILLIAM  S-  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

JL  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  plat^  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington 
and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silyer  that  can  lie  used  os  such,  either  nsenffiy 
or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  tilrer. 


Patterns. 


Fiddle  or 

Bead 

or 

Old  SUver. 

Thread. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

1  10  0 

3  1 

0 

1  3  0 

1  9 

0 

0  14  0 

1  0 

0 

£  «.  d. 
3  6  0 
1  11  0 
13  0 


adyooated  in  **  The  Times,**  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
Interrention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  AU 
that  is  nooeesary  is  that.  In  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  eyent  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  (Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Barth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer's  Collotype  Prooessee,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palmograpbloal,  NumismatloaL  Royal  Oeographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-slmiles  of  Medals  and  Ooins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Aa,  Ao. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawter. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Offers  for  sale  below  ooet  price  a  set  of  86  Imperial  Albums,  containing  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  in  Permanent  Autotype  of  the  Drawings  of  the 

GREAT  MASTERS 

tnresenred  in  the  National  Art  Galleries  of  Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan,  Bale, 
Venioe,  and  Weimar.  The  published  price  of  the  4,184  examples  (all  choice 
proofs)  is  £864  10«.  The  collection  is  a  prise  for  any  amateur,  or  would  form  a 
handsome  gift  for  a  College  or  Institution ;  price  of  the  sot,  £400.  Full  por- 
tlonlars  on  application  to  the  Manager,  86  mthbone  Place,  W. 

AUTOTYPE  snpersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro- 
•emsi  which,  while  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from 
the  fktal  defect  of  fading ;  the  results  are  abeolntely  permanent.  At  the  Auto¬ 
type  Fine  Art  Gallery  will  be  found 

A  SPLENDID  (X)LLBCmON  of  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS. 

THE  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TURNEB*8  UBER  8TUDIORUM. 

Examples  of  Autotype  Reprodnctions  from  the  Works  of  Poynter,  Ward, 
Sant,  Hardy,  Rowbotham,  Cmrt  Thomas,  Shields,  Ford  Madox-Browa,  Bida, 
Pritchett,  Ac.,  Ao. 

The  AuTOTTra  Company  supplies  to  the  photogrsphio  profession  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  production  of  Permanent  Portiidts. 

If  Photonaphs  marked  Patent  Antotypo  or  Patent  (Chromotype  be  obtained 
by  the  pabuo,  their  permanence  may  be  relied  on. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  (COMPANY,  86  RATHBONE  PLACE. 

Ckneral  Manager— W.  B.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawyer. 


Fries  Id. ;  per  post, 


Dessert  ditto  „  1301901  11  0 

Tea  Spoons  ditto  „  I0  14  0ll00ll30 

These  are  sll  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  ever;  respect  at  least  equal  to  what 
other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern — ^Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  33«.  per  dos. ; 
Dessert,  17s.  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  13i.  per  dos. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  in  White  Metal,  from  £3  16«.  to  £7  7«. ;  Dish  Covers, 
beaded  pattern,  £11 ;  IMtto,  ditto,  fluted,  £16  ;  from  £9  to  £24  the  set  of  four ; 
Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  10«.  to  £18  18j.  the  set  of  four ;  Warmers,  £7  2i.  6d, 
to  £16  16«. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14i.  to  £6  lOr. ;  Craet  and  Liqueor  Frames,  Ac.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

l^e  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish- 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Beplating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

TTI7ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

W  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogne, 
containing  npwards  of  860  Illostrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  liEti  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 89  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1,  lA,  3,  3,  and  4  Newmsm  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New¬ 
man  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


Liebig  company's  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Oaotion.— Genuine  only  with  fac-simile  of  Bi^n  Liebigr’ssig^tare  across  labd. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnlties ;  Thorooghly  reemits  the  general  bo^y  health,  and  indnoes  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervons  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medicine.  The 
4s.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  meaiured  dosee.  Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

yy  using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  beoomea 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  ee];)eoial]Y 
osefnl  for  removing  incmstatlons  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Ohemists.  Poto,  1«.  and  3s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


Taraxacum  and  PODOPHYLLIN.— a  fiuid  combina¬ 
tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  nnpleasiint  taste  in  the  month, 
and  other  indications  of  djrspepsia,  are  removed.  Taraxaenm  and  Fodophyllin  la 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pUl  for  removing  bile. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPHB, 
237  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  Label.  Bottlea 
3s.  9d.  and  is.  6d.  Sold  by  all  ohemists. 


WTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  ha 
lent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arma  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
nsed,  and  how  the  carrhtge  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  mlea. 
Colleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IOj.  ;  "  The  Manual  of  Heraldij,**  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogiat,  36  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin*!  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  engravings,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7«.  6<i. 
Livery  Button  Dlee,  £3  3s,  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  famOY 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Chest,  13«.  6a. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


London :  B.  DALLOW,  1S«  Strand. 


engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
26  Cranboome  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£3  3s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4«. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
dosters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mentl(m 
the  priced  ring  required.  Anns,  Chests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON*  S^  Engraver,  36  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  req^ 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  need.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Nama  tiala, 
8s.  9d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Nnmbere,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboome  Streal 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

■\7ISITING  CARDS  by'OULLCTON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  3s.  8d.,  post  free,  induduig  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Weddiag 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  64 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^  notlee. 
T.  CULLETON,  Beal  En^nraver,  36  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  AU  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  ths 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notss  sC 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  oolonr,  and  beautifnlly  stampsd 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  bazmers  painted,  illnminated  vellnms  fOC 


X.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  (jueen  and  aU  the  Royal  Family,  36  Orau- 
bonme  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s., 

rr  *!  £6  6a,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  86  Oranbooili 

sweet,  l^ndon,  W.O.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboome  Street. 
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N((  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRCGS. 

Any  invalid  can  core  himself,  wlihont  medicine,  InoonTenlenoe,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BABRY’8  DBLICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

wfaiob  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  hsMtaal  oonsUpation,  diarrhosa,  haemorrhoids,  liver  oomplaints, 
flatulency,  nervonsnesB.btlioasneoi,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  oatarrbs,oo1ds, 
Influensa.  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  goat,  poverty  and  Impuritieo 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  nennlgia,  irritability,  sleeptesBiess, low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
eramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  as^ma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  parahvis.  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years*  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  dclici^  infants;  80,000  cures  of  oases  considered  hopeless.  It 
eontains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bev.  James  T.  Csmphell,  Syderstone  Beotory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  *'  Deo.  S,  1869. 

**  Qentlcmen,— T  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BABRT’8 
BBYALRNTA  ARABIOA  FOOD.  In  oases  of  indigestion,  and  partioaluiy 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  oonrider  it  the  beet  of  all 
remedies.  Tt  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  oases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  Is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  beet  elEscts. — JAMBS  T.  OAICPBBLL.** 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALBNTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  mv  sight  has 
improved  no  much  os  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  remmds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  SO— in  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

E reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  Journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  snflerera  I 
auttioriM  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PBTBR  OASTBLLI,  Bachelor  ot  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prnnetro,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— STf.  W.  BENCKE,  Ppofeasor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  187S : — **  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  ohildinn  to  the  Revalenta  Arabioa.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  soffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  tiie  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  snooess.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediatdy ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  snooess  has  attended  all  mv 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PBPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvenienoe,  and 
for  which  T  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  exorilent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Boyal  Navy. — London,  >nd  October,  1848." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,889,  of  fifty  years*  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^ICure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — "Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  dcnnngement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constlpaUon,  debility,  paMta- 
tlon,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DBLKUOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect. — JAM^  BOBERTI^  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,814.  Of  the  Marbhioness  de  Br8han. — "  In  consequenoe  of  a  liver 
eomplaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
tl^t  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palifltation  all  over,  had  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  pamfnl  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Srescrlbed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  dedicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  Ck>d  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DB  BB&HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869." 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOODillcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-a-/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
"Bonn,  July  19,1853.— t>n  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhesa,  bowel  oomplaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
inritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  luemorrhoids. 
— Br.  BUD.  WURZBB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D." 

PURE  OF  DEBILn%~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

"DU  BARRrS  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
efltet  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  OOMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomain-des- Isles." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  peopl^  "  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease  —consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them ;  nor  smaU-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years."  ' 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “FWers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  ot  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  li^  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  ^VALENTA  AFRICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Maloor,  L.  Delonole, 
J.  Vallery,  B.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ttier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  •  Roads  off 
Bytees,  Itth  May,  1871." 

DU  BARRY’S  REVAuiNTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  dimates)  sells :  In  tins,  |  lb.,  at  3s. ;  of  1  lb., 
*A  fid. ;  3  lb.,  8s. ;  6  lb.,  14s. ;  ISlb.,  S8s. ;  84  lb.,  Ms. 


T\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  tor  IS  cups,  at  Ss. ;  34  cups,  ts.  fid. ;  48  cups,  ts. : 
388  cups,  SOs. ;  676  cups,  66s. 

■pjU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BlSCmra— They  noth. 

the  most  Irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  rinknsei,  oven  la 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  toverish,  add.  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up.  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  sm^  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  iTb.,  ts.  fid.  t 
3  lb.,  6s.;  34  lb.,  60s. 

"TvEPOTS  r  DU  BARRY  A  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London, W.;  same  house,  38  Place  VendOme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  3  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calls  de  valverde,  Madrid ; 
38, 39  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  188,  184  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  e 
Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  ObemUts’  in  every  town. 

In  consequence  of  Spurions  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

PubUo,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have  \^JIF  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus  -  _ 

Which  will  be  placed  ou  every  bottle  of  WOROESTBRSHIRl  GAUGE  from 

_  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

*dr  Bold  WholsMle  by  the  Proprietors.  Worooster ;  ORO^E  k  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  BxpKirt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  In  Sauces  throughout  ths  World. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

**  T^Y  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
-t-F  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  oarsful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  oonstitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enongh  to  resist  e’resy 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladiee  are  floating  around  ns  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. ,  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  noniished 
fnune.  ’ — Civil  Service  Oatetu. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

"  A  most  delidons  and  valuable  artiole.’’— iSf/mdard. 

"  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  ohoioe  quality." — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 

R  Y  ’  S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rloh  artloles  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Ooooa  Nibe  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oU."— /Wd, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY  A  80N8. 

DINNEPORD’S  FLUID  MAGNE^ 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Addity  of  tlie  Stomao^  Heartburn,  Headaobe,  Qont,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladle*, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON :  and  of  all  Chemists  througbont 

the  world. 

RUPTURES.— BY  BOYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

rmnTE’S  moo-main  lever  truss  la  allowed  by 

V  Y  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effeotive  Invention 
n  the  onrative  treaUnent  of  HERNIA.  The  ose  of  the  steel  sj^ng.  so  often 
hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  reqaislte  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  oloeenesa  that  it  oannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  oircnlar  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  oannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  iheolroamftrenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  Uie  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Plcoadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  18d.,  31<.,  26«.  8d.,  and  81«.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81s.  8d.,  43«.,  and  63«.  64.;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  43s.  and  63s.  84.  { 
postage  free. 

Post-offioe  Orders  to  be  mode  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Offloe,  PiooadiUy. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for  VARI- 

Ali  OOSB  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ao.  They  are  porous,  light  in  textore,  and  Insxpenelve,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  64.,  7s.  84.,  10s.,  and  lls. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PiooadiUy,  London. 


distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  arttole  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated.— 93  Wigmor*  SteMt, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  8  Edwards  Str^,  Portmon  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London.  S.B. 

pfARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.-The  admiren  of thii 

-AJ.  celebrated  Sauce  ore  partloalarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottla 
prepared  by  S.  LAZBNBY  A  BON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_ "  EliMobeth  loMenby,** 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Let  the  sick  take  heed.— The 

stomach  is  the  commissariat  of  the  physical  system.  It  fumishas  the 
material  sustenance  of  every  organ.  If  disordered,  the  whole  body  longniriies ; 
but  however  severely  it  may  be  effected,  ite  tone  and  vigour  may  always  be 
restored  by  a  course  of  these  irresistible  Pills ;  biliousness,  indigMtion,  Uver 
complaint,  and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach,  can  easily  be  cored  py  the  use  of 
Holloway’s  Pills.  Thousands  attest  this  assertion,  and  no  sufferer  who  hM 
ever  trM  them  will  deny  their  supreme  efficacy.  In  every  case  of  ftomaim 
disMse,  from  the  mUdest  case  of  dyspepcia  to  toe  disorder  of  both  aver  and 
stomach,  from  the  nausea  of  the  free  liver  to  the  vomiting  aooompanylnf 
aloerated  stomachs,  these  Pills  immsdUtriy  reUeve,  and  py  perseveranoe 
effectually  cure. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEIAD  BOAB, 

SXAB  TOmXHAX  OOCBT  BOAI>. 

CARPETS,  FURNTTCRE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FUBSBHIXG  mOSMOSGERT,  CHDfA,  GLASS,  4*^  *«• 

A  De$erifUt$  CMtahgM  {the  bett  FanItUag  GaUa  adaai)  Paat  Fra^ 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


SALMON 


SELF-AB/USTINO  TBUBB, 


CXBn'AlXEP  far  TODDT. 
«r  tt*  tOLK  nOPBUTOVw 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


DOEXmKOX,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLUOR  CLOTH. 
"THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.* 


rot  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FEIEST  AKROTKOOT. 


FBEDc.  EDWARDS  AXD  SON'S  i 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHEN  ERfi.  ^ 

PtMtyrf  cntadi^  EMe  aA|i«eti—  unit  ta  Cadfawp  tfcg  rndtamy  M 

dBKr^tnoL  Tlkac  RjuiftHm  an  ehmm^kij  gifcgttw  mai  iBnUe.  YMif  an  & 
TCVT  •tmtmmal ;  tlkcf  gtn  n  nfynMiTi  mammt  at  hnt.;  ami 
'vtBifIMtr  tte  Dfaahto.  TNa  0>wa  mm  mana^jmlSr  t&i  i>  tfc«  aetamj 

MiMhTi,  aoM  f—rfnc  en.  hr  tinw  te  tsamA  mt  tte  Car  If  Aeriacii. 

Tteaixaiiw  SHi  an^wJ  •»  MMattal  IMafciiihmannw,  ami  aaa  m  mri&m,  laaM 
ana  Aail^r  at  Xjbs.  EZ>W  AMDS  aad  SOOTS, 

49  G&EAT  MARLBOBOUGH  STREET.  REGENT  STREET.  ^ 

LONDON.  m 

r>aapi.irtrBaaa  ftinaiwiitf.  jar  paaH  fihaa,  m.  awSeattuK.  ^ 


JOHNSTONS 


CORN  FLOUR 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

n  aoangiB  lam  rAma  etio 

STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETA 

**  lYrvfingfy  aarfaL*—  H—iAi  rrWL 

SaU  ftr  Staafanan  cwsTwAam,  nUmiCgattai  CmAmiufram  fWE  fna  Cnb 
Hcary  StooB.  MaaB&etoarar  sad  Pat— tea,  Banlnuy. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING 

HaBHn..  JAT  aia  alaaya  gaavliliii  w—  aaiyai  j—aaf  lir— 
raafr  ta  tinr-ri  tB  aagr  part  rftia  trnfTiaw  fima  af  aijiiaaiN 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


I  RAILWAY 
(  GUIDE. 

j  X  Y  Z 


BntUk  amj  Comiamemtah 


.r-  ' .  I 


\ 


■  ( 


/ 


|j 
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VOIi.  III.  ■  OF  THB  OABUnOT  BDITION 

09 

MR.  KINQLAKE’8  HISTORY 

or 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA, 

OOXTADmO 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA, 

With  Fourteen  Maps  and  Plans,  will  be  published  on  29th  instant, 

price  6s. 

The  Volumes  published  contain — 

I.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR. 

IL— RUSSIA  MET  AND  INVADED. 

With  New  Prefaces.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. — The  Year  1853 
and  the  Year  1876. 


New  Editions,  prioe  Cs.  each,  post  tree. 

'DEM  ARK  ABLE  TRIALS  (The  Book  of)  and  Notorious 

-LA  Cbsrsotsrs,  from  Half-Hanged  Smith  1700,  to  (hcford  1846.  Edited 
by  Captain  L.  Bbhsoh.  With  Illostrations  by  **  Phis.” 

T^ONDERFUL  CHARACTERS  (The  Book  oO-— Memoirs 

V  V  and  Aneodotes  of  Bemarkable  and  Eooentrio  Persons  in  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Hbnrt  Wiisoh  and  Jambs  Cacutibld.  With  Sixty^one  full* 
page  EngTSTlngi. 

l^ndon :  REEVES  ft  TX7RNER,  196  Strand,  W.a 


IVORY’S 

Carthas 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS,  Edinbnrgh  and  London. 

Sold  by  all  BookseUeie. 

On  Monday,  in  octavo,  prioe  It,  $d. 

NINETY  YEARS  OF  WORK  AND  PLAY. 

'  BBINO 

SKETCHES  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CAREER 

OF 

JOHN  CHBISTIAH  SCHETET, 

Late  Marine  Painter  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

BY  HIS  DAUGHTER. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS,  Edioburgh  and  London. 


AT  Alili  THE  IjIBBABIES. 


Jnst  pablisbed,  prioa  7«.  dd.,  poat  free. 

ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS  of  the  Phoenician, 

Carthaginian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  other  Antbore  that  bear  on 
Biblical  Snbjeota.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  B.  Riohmobd  Hodobb. 

IITOABITE  STONE,  the  Orinnal  Inscription,  with  an 

i-VL  Hebrew  Translation.  Four  different  Translations  into  Oermsn,  Frenob, 
and  English.  The  Twelve  on  one  Sheet,  with  an  Exhaustive  Commentary  by 
Dr.  OursBUROH.  4to.,  prioe  10s.  6d. 

London  :  REEVES  ft  TURNER,  196  Strand.  W.C. 

13  Grbat  Maulbobough  Strbbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

- 4 - 


SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 


THE  CITY  OF  SUNSHINE. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  ALEXANDER  ALL.ARDYCE, 

Antbor  of  the  *'  Pondrapore  Residancy  ’*  in  **  Blackwood.” 

In  8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  £1  it.  6d. 

OPunoBs  OF  THB  Pbrsc. 

**  Nor  does  he  represent  India,  after  the  manner  of  the  gashing  special,  as  a 
Paradise  of  luxuriant  splendour ;  be  is  content  to  paint  her  as  he  finds  her,  as 
imagination  and  ezpeiienoe  have  shown  her  to  him— with  all  her  faults  and 
weakness,  her  anndiabllity,  caprioes,  and  deceits,  but  at  the  same  time  with  all 
her  dreamy  fascination;  her  grace,  her  pathetio  tendemeas,  above  all  her 
poetry,  which  hides  a  multitude  of  sins.  .  .  .  But  every  page  of  Mr. 
AUardvoe’s  charming  novel  contains  some  happy  idea  or  description  worthy  of 
pemsaL  ...  A  few  more  such  romances  as  the  *  City  of  Sunshine '  would 
do  more  both  to  sustain  and  satisfy  the  increasing  interest  felt  by  all  onltured 
Englishmen  in  the  far  Astatic  home  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  »h«ti  a 
whole  litnvy  of  reports.” — Examintr. 

••  A  pioture  of  rural  life  in  Bengal,  drawn  with  vigour  and  finished  with  won* 
derfnl  minnteness,  yet  so  skilfully  adapted  to  the  menUl  vision  of  the  English 
reader  in  every  detail,  that  though  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  new,  nothing  seems 
strange— this  is  what  has  been  given  ns  by  the  author  of  this  remarkable  noveL 
....  As  a  work  of  fiction  it  Is  full  of  interest,  while  it  is  pregnant  with 
grave  political  teachings  for  those  who  oare  to  receive  them.  It  will  at  onoe 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  oontribntions  to  Anglo-Indian 
Uteratore.” — Seottman.  _ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  PRESENT. 

New  and  CheiHiwr  Edition. 

The  ROYAL  ACADEMY  ALBUM :  a  Series 

of  Photo-Prints  from  Works  of  Art  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arta,  1876.  Royal  4to.,>rlth  48  Permanent  Photo-Prints, 
^oth,  gilt  edges,  6li. 

A  few  copies  of  the  original  large  edition  may  still  *be  had,  price  6  guineas, 
cloth,  gilt  edges ;  7  guineas,  half  moroooo.  Either  edition  sent  carriage  paid  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

**  More  perfect  and  more  pictorial  in  their  effect  than  we  ever  thought  would 
he  poesible.”— 7Ym«#.  _ 

L.  REEVE  ft  CO.,  8  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Osrden. 

NATAL :  a  History  and  Description  of  the 

Colo^,  Induding  its  Natural  Features,  Prodnetioos,  Industrial  Condition 
and  noepeeCs.  By  Hknrt  Brooks,  for  many  years  a  Resident.  Edited 
by  D.  Manh,  F.R.A.8.,  F.R.OE.,  late  Snperlntendent  of  Education  in  the 
^lony.  With  Maps,  Coloured  ^tes,  and  Photograidiic  Views,  fir. 

”  A  book  very  distinctly  superior  to  most  of  those  UTltten  for  purposes  similar 
to  his.” — Wetimintter  Reiiew. 

”  It  conveys  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  form  an  exact  picture  of  the  exieting  con¬ 
dition  and  cirenmstanoes  of  the  land,  and  will  do  much  for  the  progress  of 
Natal.”— BH/OA  Mail. 

“A  book  full  of  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  NataL” 

Daily  Nevet. 

**  The  author  oonclndes  hie  very  interesting  book  with  some  hopofol  remarks 
as  to  the  fntnre  prosperity  ci  Nstsl.” — ColonUt. 

"The  photographic  and  other  illustrations  accompanying  this  volume  are 
everything  that  could  be  desired.”— AMestrum. 


KNOWN.  By  Lord  WnxiAif  Lnnroz.  t  vols.,  8vo.,  80#. 

**  This  Second  Series  of  Lord  William  Lennox’s  highlv  interesting  remlnis* 
oenoes  of  political,  social,  literarv,  sporting,  and  theatnoal  life  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  season.  As  a  book  of  genlad  nineteenth  oentnry  gossip  it  is  un¬ 
equalled.  Pleasant  aneodotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart  sayings,  wittidsms,  and 
repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page.’^ — Court  Journal. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

OuTHRiB,  Author  of  **  Through  Russia.”  f  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  tl#. 
*'  Those  who  know  India  and  those  who  do  not,  may  read  this  work  with 
pleasure  and  profit.”- dUmtcford. 

TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.  9  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  91«. 

'Two  exceedingly  entertaining  volomee.”— Ai/1  Mall  Oatttte. 

HISTORIC  CEiATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailub  Coohraxb,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  16#. 

**  A  very  interesting  volume.”— Tlmea 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

lessor  Charlbs  Dckb  Yobob.  Sbcoxd  and  Cbbaper  BDrnoN.  1  roL, 
large  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9#. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1877,  nnder  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Hbr  Majbstt.  Oorreoted  bf 
the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beantifully  engraved,  bound,  gilt  edges,  II#.  id. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dtbabt,”  fto.  8  vols. 

**  A  work  of  teal  m«1t.  One  of  the  most  amusing  novels  of  the  day.” 

Court  Joumat. 

MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

**  Diana  Carsw,’* «  Dolores,”  “  Fair  Women,”  fte.  f  vols. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hbpworth  Dixob.  S  vols. 

*'  Mr.  Dixon's  powen  are  in  many  ways  snch  as  to  lead  the  world  to  expect  a 
good  novel  from  him,  and  his  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  is  less  than 
excellent.  They  have  a  tl^t  to  look  for  a  story  well  pat  together  and  a  rapid 
snoosssion  of  exciting  inci^ts,  and  in  these  expectations  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Mr.  Dixon’s  book  is  nndoubtedly  oiiglnaL  The  reader’s  attentloa 
is  at  onoe  arrested,  and  his  interest  kept  aUve  Umnifhoot.” —  Athennoum, 

** '  Diana,  Lady  Lvle,’  is  a  most  interesting  novel.  The  heroine  herself  Is 
charmingly,  powerfaHy,  and  natorally  drawn.  The  descriptions  are  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  pictuirsque.  The  interest  not  only  never  flags,  hot  grows  la 
intensity  to  the  end.  Altogether  Mr.  Dixon’s  first  novel  is  a  suooess.” 

Th*  World, 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Dahibu  t  vols. 

**  A  novel  which  will  amnseand  interest  the  reader.” — Court  Journal, 


ALL  for 

I  vole. 


HERSELF.  By 


Shiblet  Smith. 

iMarekn. 


L.  REEVE  ft  CO.,  i  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


1877.  Small  poet  8vo.,  cloth,  it. ;  half  roan,  it,  id. 

rriHE  NEW  FRENCH .  ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH- 

X  FRENCH  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  compiled  on  the  heels  of 
Nugent’s.  By  F.  C.  Mbadows,  M.A.  Kntirdy  re-edited  and  enlarged  bj 
hTuubobr. 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TBGG  ft  CO.,  Pancrae  Lane,  Cheapeide. _ 

Complete  Edition,  with  Map,  Plan,  and  View  of  the  Belt-AUah  or  Mosque  at 
Mecca, 8vo.,  doth,  8#.  id. 

npHE  KORAN,  commoDlj  called  THE  ALCORAN  OP 

X  MOHAMMED,  translated  from  the  original  Arabio,  with  Explaaatory 
Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Discourse.  By  Qbobob  Salb. 

Many  nsefnl  notes  and  several  hnndred  vartoos  readings  are  added  from 
the  French  ver^n  by  Savary. 

London ;  WILLIAM  TBGG  ft  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapslde. _ 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  it.  id.;  by  post,  S#.  id. 

riF  WORDS  or  LANGUAGE  in  GENERAL.  Significa- 

tlon  of  Words,  General  Terms,  Names  of  Simple  Ideas,  Modes  and  Bela- 
tions.  Substances,  iWticles,  Abstract  and  Concrete  Terms,  Imperfection  ot 
Wordt,  Abase  of  Words :  The  Remedies  of  the  foregoing  ImperfectloM  Md 
Abuses.  By  John  Lockb,  Antbor  of  an  **  Essay  concerning  Human  Under¬ 
standing.”  ,  _  _ 

London ;  WILLIAM  TBGG  ft  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapslde. 


MIliMAH’S  HIBTOBIOAL  WOBK8. 


Fourth  and  BoriMd  Edition,  15  rote.,  post  Sro.,  Sf.  each. 


HISTOEY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the  Earliest 

Period  down  to  Modem  Times.  By  H.  H.  Milman,  DJD.,  late  Dean 
St.  Paul’s.  5  Tols.  _  • . . 

n. 

HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from  the  Birth 

of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  t  rob. 


m. 

HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY ;  ia 

eluding  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  9  rols. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


HAIi  LAM’S  HIBTOBICAL  WOBK8. 


10  Tols.,  post  8to.,  4i.  each. 


HISTORY  of  EUROPE  DURING  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.  By  Henrt  Hallam,  LL.D.,  containing  his  latest  Corrections  and 
Additions.  3  vols. 

II.- 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

from  the  Accession  of  Henry  YII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  8  rols. 

m. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  of  EUROPE.  4  vols. 


Also,  2  TOls.,  post  8to.,  7s.  td.  each.  ■  • 

The  STUDENT’S  EDITION  of  HALLAM’S 

MIDDLE  AGES— AND  HALLAM’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Edited 
by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L. 


•  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MB.  MOTLEY’S  HISTOBIES. 


With  Portraits,  4  vols.,  post  8to.,  24t. 

HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  NETHERLANDS ; 

from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce,  1609  ; 
with  a  full  view  of  the  Enidish*  Dutch  struggle  against  Spain  ;  and  of  Uie 
origin  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John  Lothbop 
Motlxt,  D.CX.,  Author  of  '*  The  Rise  of  the  Dutcdi  Republic.” 

”  Among  the  historians  of  the  age  Mr.  Motley  oocnpies  a  distingBished  and 
permanent  position.  Extensive  and  minute  research,  unwearied  diligenoe, 
moral  and  artUtio  sympathy,  vigorous  presentment  and  picturesque  language, 
give  such  a  value  and  ^interest  to  his  historical  elaborations,  as  we  recognise 
only  in  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  national  biography.”— 
Spectator, 

**  Mr.  Motley’s  whole  narrative  will  be  read  with  all  the  fresh  interest  which 
his  treatment  of  it  must  inspire.  He  has  most  happily  combined  all  that  is 
picturesque  and  stirring  with  |  the  most  accurate  and  novel  details.  His 
materials  are  indeed  splendid,  and  of  them  most  excellent  use  has  been  made.”-^. 
Quarterlp  Review, 


With  Ulustrations,  3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  I3s, 

LIFE  and  DEATH  of  JOHN  of  B  ARNE  VELD, 

Advocate  of  Holland.  With  a  View  of  the  Prdiart  Causks  and  MovB* 
MINTS  of  “  The  Thibtt  Ykabs’  Wab.” 

**  These  volumes  make  a  separate  work  in  themselves.  They  form  also  the 
natural  sequel  to  the  above  work. 

”  The  history  of  Europe,  especially  of  the  Netherlands,  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  deirigiis, 
the  labours,  and  the  fate  of  Bameveld.”— 

”  This  work  comprises  an  admirable  collection  of  sketches.  Mr.  Motley  is  a 
historian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  For  abundance  of  matter,  variety  of 
ingredients,  compression  of  detaUa,  and  eloquence  of  style,  the  work  is  a  mssisr- 
pieoe  of  art.  It  is  also  a  history  of  all  Europe  in  one  of  its  'most  interesting 
eras.”— ifomisy /VM. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle' Street. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MB.  GLADSTONE’S  NEW  PAMPHLET. 


This  day,  8vo.,  2«. 

LESSONS  in  MASSACEE:  an  Exposition  of 

the  Conduct  of  the  Porte  in  and  about  Bulgaria  slnoe  May,  1876.  Chie^ 
from  the  Papers  presented  by  Command.  By  the  Right  Hon.  wTe. 
Gladstonb,  M.P. 

Also, 

A  CHEAP  EDITION  of  the  above.  Price  4d 


T\TUDIE?S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

JLvX  NOTICE.— A  New  Edition  of  MUDIE*S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE 
of  Surplus  Copies  of  recent  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library  for  Sale,  at  greatly 
rednoed  prices,  is  also  now  ready  for  delivery.  This  Cataiogne  contains  an  nn- 
nsoally  large  Selection  at  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biomnq>hy,  ReUgion,  Phi. 
losoifiiy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especi* 
ally  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Puhlio 
Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modem  Books. 

MUDIirS  SELECT  UBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


TVyruDiFS  select  library. -new  books.— 

AYL  NOTIOR— a  New  and  completely  Revised  Edition  of  MUDIE’B 
LIBRARY  CIRCULAR,  oontaining  all  the  leading  Books  of  General  Interest, 
at  the  past  and  present  Seasons,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  on  application. 
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THROUGH  NATURE  to  CHRIST;  or,  the 

Ascent  of  Worship  through  Hlnsion  to  the  Trath.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Abbott.  D.D..  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  8vo.,  19s.  6<l. 

{This  dap. 

By  the  same  Author. 

CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS,  preached  before  the  Universitj. 

Second  Edition,  8to.,  6s. 

a  8HAKESPEARUN  GRAMMAR:  an  Attempt  to  Rlustrate 

the  Differenoa  between  EUaabethan  and  Modem  English.  New  Edition, 


the  Differenoa  between  Eliaabethan  and  Modem  Engl 
extra  fop.  8vo.,  6s. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  BEGINNERS. 

By  I.  ToDHOjmiB,  M.A.,  F.RJ9.  Part  I.  The  Properties  of  Solid  and 
Fluid  Bodies.  With  Examples.  18mo.,  8s.  6<i.  [ThUdap. 


A  NILE  NOVEL.  By  George  Fleming. 

9  vols.,  crown  8to.,  91s.  [TM$  dap. 


LOG-LETTERS  from  the  “CHALLENGER.” 

By  Lord  Obobob  Camtbbll.  8vo.,  12s.  6<i. 

[Second  Edition,  nearlp  readp. 


MODERN  SOCIETY  in  its  RELIGIOUS  and 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS.  By  Dr.  Blabistob,  M.A.,  FJI.S.  Crown  8vo. 

[Imnudiatelp. 

HORACE’S  LIFE  and  CHARACTER:  an 

Epitome  at  his  Satires  and  Epistles.  By  B.  M.  Hovxxdbn,  B  JL.,  Author 
of  "A  Metrical  Pmphrase  at  the  Odea  at  Horace.”  Extra  fbp.  8vo., 
price  4s.  8d. 


APPLICATIONS  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

By  A.  Guilumim.  Translated  by  Mrs.  LocmR,  and  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Additions,  by  J.  N.  Locktbr,  F.R.S.  Royal  8vo.,  with  nnmerons 
mastrations,  Colonred  Plates,  lie.,  86s. 

**The  charm  of  M.  GniUemin's  writings  is  that,  while  his  scienoe  is  real 
■^4— yet  it  is  so  oleiuly  and  hiddly  explained  that  no  one  oonld  well  fail  to 
obtain  a  thoroni^  im^ht  into  all  the  facte  set  before  them.”— mStoadord. 

**  The  English  version  of  M.  GniUemin’s  admirable  work  has  no  rival  among 
tht  popular  sdentlflc  books  of  the  jeax."— Manchester  Exarntner, 


ASTRONOMICAL  MYTHS.  Based  on  Flam- 

marion’s  *'  The  Heavens.”  By  J.  F.  Blakb.  Crown  8vo.,  illustrated,  9s. 
**  This  treatise,  with  its  eighty  illustrations,  may  be  studied  with  profit,  or 
opened  at  any  page  with  advantage,  and  dipt  into  at  any  point  for  diversion  in 
casual  minutM  of  unlooked-for  leisure.” — Ohbe. 


HISTORY  PRIMERS,  EDITED  BY  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  George  Grove,  F.R.G.S. 

18mo.,  with  Maps,  Is.  [TMs  dap. 

**  A  model  at  what  such  a  work  should  be.  .  .  .  We  know  no  short  treatise 
better  ratted  to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  the  duU  lists  of  proper  names  of 
uiikh  our  ordinary  dass-books  so  often  almost  exclusively  consist.^’— TVmss. 


HISTORY  PRIMERS,  EDITED  BY  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  ByH.  F.  Tozer, 

M.A.  18mo.,  Is.  [This  dap, 

**  A  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  world.”— JoAn  Ball. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU’S  BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCHES,  1869-1876.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Autobiograpical 
Sketch  and  Four  New  Sketches.  Crown  8vc.,  6s. 


LITERATUBE  PBIMEBS,  edited  BY  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 


PHILOLOGY.  By  John  Peile,  M.A.,  Fellow 

and  Tntor  of  Christ’s  ColWoi  Cambridge.  18mo.,  Is. 

"  Mr.  PeQe  doee  of  a  tmth  know  how  to  write  a  Primer.  Sorely  so  much 
matter  thorongbly  good  and  dear  was  never  before  bronght  close  together  in 
the  same  oampem,"—Saturdap  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


/ 
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NEW  PUBUCATIONS  OF 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Sup6r*ro7al  octavo,  cloth,  price  21«. 

HZSTOI^/IT  OF  ZTEF^Xj. 

Translated  from  the  Original  by  MvirsHi  Shtw  Shumub  Sutoh  and  Pamdit  Shr!  QuKAifiLMD.  Edited,  irith  an  Introductory  Sketch  of 
the  Country  and  People,  by  Or.  O.  Wbiqht,  late  Residency  Surgeon  at  K&thmin^h,  and  with  numerous  &c-8imile  Illustrations 

from  native  Drawings,  and  Portraits  of 

SIRJUNQBAHADUR, 

THE  KINO  OF  NEPAL,  AND  OTHER  NATIVES,  FROM  PHOTOORAPHS. 


Crown  quarto,  extra  gilt,  in  Arabesque  binding,  16s.;  paper  covers,  10s.  6<f. 

THE  POEMS  OF  BEHA  ED  DlN  ZOHEIR  OF  EGYPT. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A., 

Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  poet  Beh4  ed  din  Zoheir  lived  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  was  Prime  Minister  to  el  Melik  es  941i^,  SultAn 

of  and  grandson  to  the  celebrated  Saladin. 

This  is  the  first  completel^nslation  of  the  Works  of  an  Arabic  Poet  into  English  Verse. 


London  :  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE,  17  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  EDITION. 

CHAMBERS’S 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  by  ROBERT  CARRUTHERS,  LL.D. 

In  Two  Vols.,  royal  Svo.,  cloth  ....  Price  20«. 

*  „  „  half-calf  ...  „  27s. 

With  Illustratzoits. 


NEW  EDITION. 

CHAMBEES’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA: 

A  niCnOlTABT  OF 

•  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Ten  Vols.,  royal  Svo.,  cloth . £4  15  0 

„  „  half-calf  ....  660 

„  „  half-rossia  ...  770 

The  Work  contains  27,000  distinct  Articles,  3,400  Wood  Engravings,  39  Ooloured 
Maps,  and  Index  to  17,000  inoident^y  mentioned  subjects. 

The  Articles  have  undergone  thorough  revision,  and  have  been  brought  up  to  the  present  date,  many  of  them  having  been 

entirely  rewrittra. 


W.  &  R  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


A  NEW  REVELATION. 


Just  published,  price  ISs. 


ENGLAND  AND  ISLAM; 

Or,  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CAIAFHAS. 

By  EDWARD  MAITLAND, 

Author  of  '*The  Filsrim  and  the  Shrine,'* "  The  Keys  of  the  Creeds,"  &a 


"The  production  of  this  book  was  acoompanled  by  phenomena  of  such  a 
character  as  to  leare  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  writer  and  others  who  wit¬ 
nessed  them  that  it  contains  a  revelation  from  the  spiritual  world,  which  is 
destined  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  worid's  Bibles.  Written  under  the  control 
of  a  spirit  claiming  to  be  the  same  that  spoke  through  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  while  its  immediate  pnrposo  it  to  afford  a  solntion  of  the 
present  Buropean  complication,  it  sets  forth  the  existence  and  nature  of  Ood 
and  the  soul,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  diyine  existence,  the  pnipose  and 
method  of  creation,  and  the  object  and  character  of  religion.  ...  It  further 
points  the  plsce  of  the  present  epoch  in  the  scheme  of  the  world’s  development ; 
the  spiritual  relationship  between  England,  Islam,  and  Israel;  the  duty  of 
England  in  the  present  crisis ;  and  the  high  destiny  which  awaits  her  on  the 
^alfllment  of  that  duty." — Extract  from  the  Nno  Preface, 

Purchasers  of  previous  copies  can  obtain  the  preface  at  the  publisheia. 


TINSLEY  BBOTHEBS,  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  with  Flan  and  Chart,  prioe  6d. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

IN  320  DAYS. 

IVOLCDIXO 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  INLAND  EXCURSIONS. 

Programme  of  the  First  Voyage. 

Organised  by  La  Socikit  oxs  Votaoxs  i>’£tui>is  Au  Toub  du  Xomsib. 


London  :  TR6bNBB  A  00.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


on 


BOOKS  FBBB  BT  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  valne  sent  safely  packed,  post  tres, 
receipt  of  a  P.O.  Order  for  the  published  pnoe. 

%•  A  NEW  CATALOaUE  cf  HANDSOMELY-BOUND  BOOKS  for  PremU, 
tent  poet  free  on  applkation. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  S3  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.C. 


Will  be  issued  slmrtly.  Fart  L  of 

MODERN  MINISTER. — To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parta.  Prioe  One  ShiUing. 

Eadi  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Blnstratlons. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

HN  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

vy  LOSS  of  NBBVB-FOWER,  BBBAK-DOWN  from  OVEBWOBK,  NBU- 
RALOIA,  MBLAMOHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manlfertatlons  ofNervons 
Exhaustion ;  with  Oensral  Directions  for  Beglmen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kibbt, 
M.D.,  F  JI.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  IM  Oower  Btrsst,  London. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  OATALOGUB  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

-  '  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock, 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  THIRTY  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 

At  89  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2, 8,  and'4  Newman  Street ;  4, 5,  and  6  Perry^s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

TriTCHEN  REQUISITES,  arreiig«d 

X\.  in  Foot  Seta,  each  complete  in  itself. 


rilHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

JL  SILVXE.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER.  In- 
tfoduced  more  than  tO  vean  ago  bj  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON,  when  platea  bj  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs,  Buingtcn  and  Co.,  is  bejrond  sU  donbt  the 
bert  article  next  to  sterling  sUrer  that  can  be  used 
as  SDoh,  either  nsefnllv  or  omsmentallj,  as  no 
posstbls  test  can  it  be  distingniebed  from  real  silTer. 

A  small,  nsefnl  fet,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for 
Enlsh  and  durability,  as  follows : 

Fiddle  Bead  |  King’s 
or  Old  or 
Silrer.  Thread. 


Bedding  manufactured  on 

the  Premises,  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM 


a  BURTON. 


Patterns. 


It  Table  forks .  I  10  0 

It  Table  spoons .  1  10  0 

It  Dessert  forks .  1  3  0 

It  Dcsiert  spoons .  12  0 

It  Tea  spoons .  0  14  0 

6  Egg  spoons,  gUt  bis..  0  9  0 

S  Brace  ladlei .  0  6  0 

1  Orary  spoon .  0  6  0 

3  Balt  spoons,  gilt  bis.  0  8  0 
1  Mustard  spoon,  gt.bl.  0  16 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs.  0  2  6 
1  Pair  of  flsh  carrers.  0  18  6 

1  Butter  knife  . 

1  Boup  ladle . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


King’s 

or 

BhelL 


0  It  0 


Total .  I  8  19  S  11  19  6  I  18  0  6 

Any  Article  to  be  bad  singly  at  the  same  prices. 

An  Oak  Cheat  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative 
number  of  Knives,  Ac..  £3  10m. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  :  — 

Table  Bpo^  and  Forks.  .£1  8e.  per  dosen. 
Dessert  ..  ....  17a 


Tea  and  coffee  sets,  Electro- 

Silver,  in  gTMt  variety,  from  £3  18e.  to  £30. 
Dish  Covers,  BIectro.8ilver,  from  £9  the  Bet  of  Four 
lo  £36 ;  Comer  Dishes.  Electro-Silver,  from  £7  lOa 
to  £18 18s.  the  Bet  of  Four  ;  Warmers,  £7  3s.  6d.  to 
4110  Ita.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  14b.  to  £0  10a  Cmet 
and  Liquor  Frames,  Bectro-Bilver,  ke^  at  propor¬ 
tionate  piloM.  The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of 
pUted  dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-Eating 
knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 


Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

Stodc  of  eech  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
rad  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  ^bllc. 

Oos  furnace  Baths,  from  £6  10a  to  £31 10a 
Portable  Showers,  8s.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  10a 
Nursery,  SOn.  to  4()a  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  10a  to  tte.  Sponging,  7a  3d.  to  88a 

A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge, 
yntovu  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  12a  6d.  to  48a 
the  set  of  Three. 


.  70a  Od.  87a  6d. 

8  ft.  6  in.  4  ft 
.  87a  Od.  O0e.  Od. 
.  73a  6d.  90a  Od. 
.  90a  Od.  130b.  Od. 
8  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 


T  AMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PAT- 

-Li  TERNS.— WILLIAM  &  BURTON  invitee 
attention  to  the  following : — 

Kerosine  Oil  Table  Lamps. ...  3a  6d.  to  13s. 

Patent  Duplex  do . 14s.  6d.  to  £6  10e. 

N  Bilber  do . 13s.  6d.  to  £4 

Buipendlng  do .  0a  Od.  to  £9 

WaU  do .  0a  6d.  to  SOa* 

French  Moddrateur  Lamps  (complete  with  Chim¬ 
ney  and  Globe)  from  8a  to  £9.  Each  Lamp  is 
guaranteed  perfect ;  but,  to  ensure  their  proper 
action,  Ptms  Couu  On.  is  supplied  at  the  Wholesale 
Price,  8a  6d.  per  gallon.  Moddratenr  Globes,  full 
alee,  8a  each  ;  Chimneys,  6d.  each ;  Cotton  Wicks, 
4d.  per  dosen. _ 

TDEDSTEADS. — ^The  best  Show  of 
-JLF  iron  and  BRASS  BBDBTBAD8  in  the 
Kinadom.  Upwards  of  100  different  Fbttams  always 
fixed  for  inspection. 

Btronff  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  8  ft.  long,  t  ft. 
•  In.  wide,  14e.  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  svith  dovetail  Joints, 

ritent  Lath  Backing,  Castors,  Re.,  6  ft.  long,  t  ft. 
in.  wide,  10a  6d.  each. 

Children’s  Cots,  from  18s.  6<1.  to  £10  10s. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteada  from  30s. 
to  £80.  Patent  Bheiocline  Couches,  Military  Bed¬ 
steads,  Ro. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with  best 
Hair  Mattress,  60a  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  (^>ta  to  form  Conch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult.  Full 
extended  sise.  6  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  price  80o. ; 
with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  espedally  adapted 
for  the  three  lises,  68a  This  will  also  form  a  uakul 
Conch. 


BED-BOOM  FUBNITUBE. 

WA8HSTANDS  .  8  ft.  8  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  ..  10s.  6d.  SOs.  6d.  S4s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  . .  38a  6d.  33a  Od.  36a  Od. 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble  tops .  36e.  Od.  80s.  Od.  — 

Best,  ditto.  Square 

Marble  ditto .  68s.  Od.  70a  Od.  87a  6d. 

DRAWERS  .  8  ft.  8  ft.  6  in.  4  ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  ..  S8s.  Od.  87a  Od.  60e.  Od. 

'  Best  Polished  Fine  ..  67s.  Od.  73a  6d.  90a  6d. 

Beet  Mahogany .  78a  6d.  90a  Od.  130b.  Od. 

DRESSING  TABLES..  8  ft  8  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 
Good  Maple  or  Oak, 

with  drawen .  17a  Od.  31a  6d.  20a  Od. 

Best  PuHshed  Pina,  do.  30a  6d.  89a  Od.  ,83a  Od. 
Best  Mahogany,  do.  . .  48a  Od.  47a  6d.  0^  Od. 
WARDROBES,  with  Drawen,  Tnqrs,  and  Hanging 
Space— 

4  ft  4ft.6in.  0  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  ..  100a  Od.  116a  Od.  137a  6d. 
Best  Polished  Pine  . .  170a  Od.  190a  Od.  SOOs.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany . 8S0e.  Od.  t60s.  Od.  390b.  Od. 

American  Ash.  Biro^  Pitch  Pine,  Re.,  In  proportion. 
MANUFACTORIES— 84  Newmra  Str^,  rad 
Newman  Mews. 


JOINING -ROOM  FURNITURE.— 

Mahogany  Chain,  oo- 
ver^  in  leather, 

staffed  horsehair ... .  80a  Od.  80s.Od.  42a  Od. 

Mahogany  Conobes  ... .  100a  Od.  146a  Od.  flOs.Od. 
Mahogany  Dining- 
TaUea  telescope  ao. 

tion,Biae8ft  by4ft  180a  Od.  100s. Od.  190a0d. 

4ft6in.  Oft  6ft 

Mahogany  Sideboards..  £9  0a  £10  0a£]110a 
With  Plate -glass 

backs .  £10  6s.  £16  10a  £28  Oa 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair .  S7a6d.  66a  60a  to  180a 


^UTLERY. — The  most  varied  aesort- 

V.^  ment,  all  warranted. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the 
finest  steel. 

Table 

Knives 

Demert 

Knives 

(Carvers, 

fZ 

per  dos. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

f  In.  ivory  handlM  do. 

14  0 

11  0 

6  0 

8f  do.  do.  do.  do. 

18  0 

14  0 

7  0 

31  do.  do.  to  balance  do. 

to  0 

10  0 

7  0 

S|  do.  do.  4lo.  do. 

26  0 

to  0 

8  0 

4  do.  do.  do.  do. 

80  0 

tt  0 

8  0 

4  do.  fine  do.  do.  do. 

tf  0 

94  0 

9  6 

4  do.  extra  large  do.  do. 

36  0 

38  0 

10  6 

4  do.  African  ivory  do. 

42  0 

80  0 

18  6 

Do.  wi  Ui  silver  femlee  do. 

42  0 

80  0 

10  0 

Do.  with  silrered 

blades  . do. 

48  0 

80  0 

Do.  electroL->ilvered 

handles  . do. 

38  0 

19  0 

7  6 

Seta,  each  oompleto  in  itaeu. 
I  I  I  9  I  8 

£  s.  d.  £  «.  d.  £  s.  d. 


For  Bedsteada 


£s.  d.  £ad.Xad. 

Straw  PalUanes .  0  960  14  90  16  6 

Best  Fienoh  Alva  Mattresses  ..  0  II  6  0  18  61  0  6 
Colound  Wool  Mattresses  ....  0  16  01  4  81  7  0 
Beta  Brown  Wool  Mattresses  ..1  8  0 1  If  6 1  17  0 

Good  White  Wool  Mattrenss ..  I  11  6  2  6  6  2  13  0 

Extra  Snpn  do.  do . 3  10  0 1  IS  0|4  10 

Superior  Horse-hair  do . S  0  Ojt  18  0  8  6  0 

Etara  Super  do. . I  1  OU  It  00  4  0 

German  Spring  . 9  10  (MS  8  01  14  0 

Super  do.  Hair  Stuffing  . •  0  OM  7  6  4  10  0 

French  Mattress  for  use  over 

spring  . I  10  0^  11  Ot  17  0 

Exwa  Super  do . t  8  6»  It  6,4  0  0 

Beds,  PouHiy,  at  la  per  lb.  ..  1  It  ofs  9  0  — 

Beta  Grey  Goom,  at  Said,  per  Ib.  I  IS  6  0  10  0,6  6  0 

Best  White  do.,  at  8e.6d.  per  lb.  [0  0  07  IS  6  8  It  0 
FEATHER  PILLOWS,  8s.  6d.  to  I4i. ;  Bolaten, 
from  6s.  tot9s.  6d. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  11a  6d.  to 
18s.  Blankets,  Counterpanre,  and  Sheets  in  every 
variety. 


QOOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 


rpEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

-1.  ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in  the 
world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on  SiUe 
from  84s.  to  £6  10a 


KITCHEN 
UTENSILS. 
BRUSHES  and 
TURNEBY.. 


4 

£s.  d. 


0  1  17  16  KM  8  19  11  8  19  a 


Total  per  Set.  1100  11  8l40  8  8120  14  8»  8  It  3 

Drawing-room  furnttubb. 

OoDches,  Settees,  Ottomaiu,  Easy  rad  Fancy 
Cliaira  .  . 

CENTRE  TABLES,  Work  TiOilofi, 

Occasional  Tablea  and  (7ard  Tables ;  Cheflo- 
niers  and  Cabinets;  DavenTOrta  rad  Whatnota; 
Muoic  Cabinets  and  Stoola  The  above  in  Walnut, 
Block  rad  Gold,  and  Fancy  Wooda 

ILT  CONSOLE  TABLES  and 

\jr  -  PIER  GLASSES. 

■pAPIER  MACHfi  and  IRON  TEA- 

-L  TRAYS.— An  assortment  of  TBA-TRAYS  rad 
WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  as  to 
extent,  variety,  or  novelty : — Oval  Paider  Mfiohd 
Trays,  per  Set  of  Three, from  80a  to  10  guineae; 
Ditto  Ivon  ditto,  from  7a  6d.  to  4  gnineaa 
Waiten,  Cake  and  Bread  Baske^ 

ISH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 

DISHES,  in  every  Tariety,  and  of  the  neweta 
Pattema  *  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  16a  9d.  the  set  of 
six ;  elegaot  'modem  Patterns,  47s.  6d.  to  8ta  tho 
set;  ^tannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated  Handles, 
£3  10a‘6d.  to  £6  16a  the  set  of  five ;  electro-plated, 
£9  to  £24  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot-Watar 
Disbea  with  wells  for  gravy,  17a  to  80s. ;  Britannia 
metal,  t0s.  to  80a;  electru-plated  on  Britannia  metal, 
full  sise,  £6  0s.;  ditto  on  Silver  nickel,  full  siM,  £9. 

?^AS¥uERS  in  GIASS  or  METALT 

VJI  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and.  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  From  12a  to,  £83- 
Brackets  from  la  9d.  '  _ _ 


^OAL  scoops.— Wain  black  open 

Scoops,  from  ti.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  line  lined,  Rom 
ia  Sd. ;  CovAod  Box  Scoops,  from  0a  9d. ;  do.,  with 
Hand  8ooop,from  7a;  do.  do.,  with  fancy  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  from  10a;  highly  finished  rad  ornamented,  and 
fitted  with  tedtation  ivory  handlea  from  33a  to  100a 
There  is  also  a  (fiioloe  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  rad  brass  mountings,  from  80e.  to 
180a  _ _ 


XpENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

X*  RANGES,  FIBB-IBONS,  and  •  CHIMNEY 
PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before 
finally  deciding,  to  visit  tae  SHOW  RijOMS.  Black 
Register  Stovea,  from  9a  to  £16  18a;  Bright  ditto- 
ormolu  omomenta,  from  £4  to  £36 ;  Bronaed 
Fenders,  from  la  9d.  to  £10  Ss. ;  Steel  and  Ormoln 
Fenden,  from  £3  3a  to  £30 10a;  Fire-Irons  (set  of 
three),  from  4a  6d.  to  £6 10a;  Chimney  Pieoee,trom 
£1  10a  to  £100.  _ _ 


pOAL  ECONOMISER.— This  Grate, 

In  Ita  oonetrootion,  is  the  reveitee  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Register  Stove :  all  the  heating  snrfoce  taondi 
out  prominently  in  the  room.  The  canopy  fMms  a 
hot-air  ;  the  cold  air,  introduoed  ol  the 

lAinths,  peases  up  the  aides  and  back  throat  a  nriM 
of  g^,  and,  having  become  heated,  proceed  throoi^ 
a  p^oration  at  the  top  of  the  oanray.  FaoUltiy  ^ 
afforded  for  the  aoosee  of  external  air  when  deetaea 
The  back  of  the  Grate  is  ao  constructed  as  to  ooMome 
the  smoke  arising  from  the  fire,  and  the  body  U 


The  eoit  of  deliverinjf  Ooodi  to  the  moet  dletant  parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Bailway  it  trifling. 

undertakee  delivery  at  a  email  flxed  rate. 


Grate  that  requires  to  be  fined. 

The  advratagn  of  this  invention  may  be  bdefiy 
annunartaed 

1.  Extreme  sfanpUdty,  there  being  no  wslre  or 
morementa  of  any  kind. 

f.  There  Is  literally  no  expenm  or  trouble  in  fixing: 
the  Grate  bei^  oomiplete  It  itaelf,  even  the  oliimew 
breast  era  be  diqicn^  with.  ,  ; 

8.  Thorough  ventilation,  obtained  by  the  odmiiriM 

from  without  of  pure  cold  air,  passed  through  tbs 
hot-air  chamber. 

4.  A  intt.Timntn  of  heat  from  a  minimum  of  fusL 
0.  A  room  of  ordinary  etas,  say  34  ft.  by  18  ft.,  can 
be  efficiently  warmed  by  the  oonsumption  of  so  small 
a  quantity  as  one  pound  of  coal  per  hour,  the  saving 
as  compaiod  with  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary 
register  stove  being  equivalent  to  fully  70  per  cent. 

The  STOVE  is  In  operation  in  TWO  of  the 
SHOW  BOOMS. 

Iwav  it  triflinfir.  WILLIAM  8.  BUBTOV 
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